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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1904. 



"Wire without a Siulle." 

Special Cable Despatch to THE S^. 
IiONDON, Oct.' 12.— Mr. Pinero's "Wife 
Without a Smile," was produced at Wynd- 
ham's Theatrp this evening. It met with 
a good reception, free from "booing," 
J)Ut the audience was not ent husilasnc. ' 
It le a frothy farce of the French school. 
It is hot valuable, and is not likely to prove 



, a permanent success 



DOLL KEYNOTE IN 
NEW PINERO PLAY 

I , • 

London Is Convulsed' by "A Wife 
t Without a Smile," Produced at 

; Wyndham's Theatre. 

*-i " 

llTS TASTE DIVIDES CRITICS 



New Comedy of Satire, Which Strikes at 

Everything, Has Situations Which, 

While Clever, Raise Question. 



I [SPBCIAL CABLE TO THE HBKALD.] 

The Hbbai.d'b Buropean edition publishes 

the ■followl'nis from Its corresiponioent :— 
} London, ThnPBday.— "I am convinced 

that the history of RlpplnglU's unprosper- 
jous conjugal adventures furnishes a mo- 
klve so unique, so powerful, so prolific that 
I an Intelligent public cannot fail to leap to 
jit." - ,: 

1 These words, spoken with due solemnity 
jln the middle of the third ^act by the 
'stupidest character on the stage, form the 
|keynote of Mr. Arthur W. Pinero's new 
!play, "A Wife Without a Smile," pro- 
Iduced at Wyndham's Theatre last night. 
The Dally Mail says;— 

: ,_ ^'Z- IPlnero has 
tonic that 



The evening was spent , in hilarloul 
laugrhter, some of which was not alto? 
gether unconnected with a 'risky' doll. 

"Whnteve'r else may !be thowg(ht of Mr. 
Pinero's comedy in disguise, it has art' 
least the dletlncitlon of making a doll, sus- 
iPended by:rthe neck, the centre of dramatic 
lintereat. In more than one altuartion It was 
not an innocent doll by any means. In 
many ways tha't doll is ithe index of much 
of 'the fun of the piece. 

"Seyjnour Ripplngill seeks to make his 
young wife smile by OTderlng a number 
of rtoys from tendon. He has also, so 
.Strang are his ideas of a joke, bored a 
hole through the ceiling: of a boathoifee, 
and througH that hole' a string is pajssed 
and faaitened to a oouch In ths room above, | 
used by his guest, Haynea Webbmarah, a 
literary man, and his wife. ' 

I Told by the Doll. 

"Wihen Webbmiapsh is supposed to be 
writing a review it is evident that he Is 
sitting with his wife on that couch by the! 
■gyrations of the doll atta<Sh«d to the 
string. Larteir on in the piay It serves as 
an index that Vivian Trood, a former ad-, 
mlrer of Mrs. ' Rlppdng-lll, is sitting on a 
sofa with her. It is a rather gratuitous 
piece of business and certainly not In good 
taste, but Itvmade the audience hold its 
sides with laughter." , 

The Dally Telegraph says:— ''It was a 
daticinig doll that did it. The ingenuity, 
humorland tricky spirit which turned ev- 
erything into ridicule; the brilliant lines 
which ccmvulsedthehouse— all these should 
have their full meed of praise, but it was 
the dancing doll that won the trick." 

NOTHING, LBFT XINTOTJCHHD. 

Mr. Pineiro's glancing wit touched on 
everything in tui'np— the Oha,ntrey becjuest, 
the. Jok«g oic judges, the sins of the 're- 
viewer and the orltio, the recipe for writ-, 
Ing the fashionable novel— nothing was 
sacred to Mr. Plnero.- He laughed at lilgh 
art He said wilful words about Impres-j 
sionism and realism.* He dared to make' 
oblique reflections on Scandinavian pjays.' 
He spoke of the amateur craze for writing 
the untechnloal drama and bringing raw, 
bleeding chunks of humanity upon the 
stage. Bvery Un* flashed and scintillated 
with some unlocked for drollery. 

The play suggested In point of fact an 
odd problem for the critic. Nobody could; 
for an instant doubt Its cleverness or its 
exceeding Ingenuity. Both In Incident and 
treatment It was like all Mr. Pinero's 
work, admirably put together, piece to 
oieoe, angle to angle, square to square, like 
the trickiest bit of elaborate raechaniiroi. 
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DIDNOTDML 

I. 

•"A Wife Without a Smile" Disap- 

; ^ pointed Those Whop'lWent Hop- > 

/ , ing To Be Shocked. 

• — '■ 

'NOTHING NAUGHTY, DOING, 

•- ■* 

lAmerican Premiere of Pinero Comedy at 

the Criterion Showed It To Be 

an Expurgated Version. 

c^ 

OMIIBBION THEIATBiE.-^A; "Wife WiTH-i 
■OUT A Smilk, a comedy in thrSe acts, 'byi 
■ Arthur Wiragf iPiinero. 

i Seymom' Rlmptaigill .Bmest Lawdfor* 

'Baynes Webbmarsh Frank ■Worthily', 

VlTtan Tpood Frank Atherl.-y 

(By miimission of Sir Charles Wyiidhamj. 

John Pullliigcx J. IH. Barnes 

Foley : Louis K. Oiisel 

Mrs. FtippdnglU Margaret Ullnjctou 

MrB. Webbmajsn Estlier TUtell 

.\ri's. Lovette Elsie Pe Wolfe- 

riatoa Floa'euco "V^^llklnsou 

The doll never moved. 

And in oonaeguence the people who 

cvowded the Criterion Theatre last night 

'all ready to be shocked and incidentally 

' to see the first American performance of 

!'".\ Wife "Wiibhout a Smile" were investorB 

ill a moral gold brick. 

In London Arthur Wing Pinero' s comedy 

U'as given in an unexpurgated form with- 

' outrai,-;'ing muoh ado, but London aiBter a 

j wee-k or ten days, woke up siiid duly raved 

ov'.-r such audacious naug4i'tiness on the 

stage. The blase American theatregoer 

} counted on a night of witty wickedness 

when it should be done here, despite 

' Charles Frohman's assurance that he had 

( toned it down, -but he was sold. Nothing 

:lning in the maughity line last night. I 

The doll in ithe iinexpurgat'ed version is 

the star cl-sairacter in the iplay. It Jiaiigs, 

by a sitrinig frojn tlhs ceiling of a room in 

y/ tapatbouse -wihere all ithe scenes oocur. 

The stirinig runs through a hole in the 
TB^'*- " " " where it is 

MMMHR ■■ -:-.."'■-_:-. 'J ::z-:a,. The least 



I The joke Jtyvlns liost discovers that the'i 
•j'smoar author and his bride are mcofe given 
ftp. billing anid cooing on the sofa than to; 
liwritSng. H6n<2© th« string and the dolf 
Jor the amusement of the other guests. 
;,'' There hajd been wiacti specula-tiori as to 
■whether the doll episode would (be left inl 
or cut out in the Ajinierloan .production. So [ 
i'last niglit when Rlppinlgilil oltaibed the lad- 
der and tied the doU to <ttoe string therej 
was am anticipating gasp aJl 'Oiver the' 
house. ■ 

"They're gotog to play it Donidon tash-' 
lion," the anen chucklea to one another.' 
The women greiw nervcras as they opened! 
fans, ready to Wde Musihes. 

Well, they must ihave tied the string to 
an iron safe instead of the sofa, for while 
one couple after another, went up there 
to make love the doll never moved. Blither 
the furniture in that room labove was mls- 
irjlaced or else the string became short clr- 
\'uitcd. 

Flat disappointment was written on 
every face in the audience. 

As a matter of fact, it was simply a 
compromise witlh proipriety. It was easy 
to understand liow offence might ihave 
•been given hiad — well, never mind; it waa 
^■aBy tq undejsta'id what might have hap- 
pened. ■ .''■: ,.; 

At it' waiS'the'naughtiness was all left to 
the imaglna^if*"' Hanging the doll up at 
all seemed rather risky. Umless one knew! 
beforehand about the play it was peirfect-1 
]y absurd, not to say silly. ' 

.;. The whole story of the play hinges on 
the discovery of various amours by the 
doll detective's dancing, and when that; 
dancing was out out it also cut oiit thel 
point and the spice and reason of the| 
whole perforin;ianice. It was an aggravated; 
case of "Hamlet" with the chief Danish 
gentlemam left out. j 

With ithe doll out or inactive .the play Isl 
■eimply a bright li;ttle farce, without m-uchr 
jvoint, but wiitb an interesting story. The 
dla'Iogue is extremely well written £\,nd has 
ecarcely a dull line In it. 

It is well played, too. Miss Marga; 
Illlngton as the wife was especially i 
■tractive, and Miss Elsie de Wolfe also had' 
a. congenial jiart. Ernest Lawford, J. H. 
Karnes and Prank Worthing vere each 
, Jiappily cast and did good character work. 

But the play disappointed. It went flat. 
Perhaps if the management gave out dolls 
at the door to take home and experlmelnt 
with the dlsaippolntment maght be mitl- 
.gated a little. 

"All the News That's Fit to Print." i 
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IN NEW PINERO PLAY 



' A Wife Without a Smile " Seen at 
f the Criterion Theatre. 



THE DOLL DOES NOT DANCE 



Its Failure to Do So Robs Two Situa- 
tions of Tlieir Comic Effect— A 
Delicious Third Act. 



ISeymour RipplngUl Ernest Lawford i; 

Haynea Webbmarsh Frank WorthlnB: , 

Vivian Trood ...Pranlt Atherl^ i 

(By Permission of Sir qharlba, WVndham.) 

John Pullinger J. H.' Barnes . 

Foley Louis R. Grlsel ; 

Mrs. Rtpplnglll Margaret Illi(igtiOii 

Mrs. WebBmarsh Esther TltfeU ! 

Mrs. .lioyette Elsie De WoKe 

Bates Florence Wilkinson , 



If by any possible p.rran&ement the last 
act of Arthur Wing Pinero's comedy, "A Wile 
Without a Smile," could have been played j 
'first, the audience at the Criterion Theatre ' 
would no doubt have found it far more en- 
tertaining than was the case last night.' 
jThat third act Is deliciously funny. It is 
compounded of farce, burlesque, and satire ; 
in about equal measures. And of each there •' 
Is a quantity sufficient to provide Innumer- ; 
able laughs for those susceptible to the ap- 
peals made by either. Artemus Ward was ' 
wont to remark that when he was In prison ■ 
the menu consisted of bacon and cabbage; 
this was a good variety, for when he didn't 
want the cabbage he could help himself to 
the bacon. So with that last act. For 
those to whom the more subtle forms. of 
humor .are cavl&re the burlesque will suf- 
fice. 

Considered as a contribution by one of the i 
foremost of living dramatists, " A Wife 
I Without a Smile " is not of first im- 
portance. There will no doubt be those j 
who by some attribute of omniscience de- 
nied to ordinary mortals will be able to read ' 
Into it some quality of subtle humor not 
obvious to others. Hutnor it has, and much 
of it. But it will not be subtle to any 
ordinarily alert mind. The play Is rich In;^ 
s4tlre, and if Mr. Pinero is having his fling-; 
at any particular class of persons or phase "• 
of folly, the fact is not obvious on a first { 
ft; , * 

fe "fifl on the con- 



the mlaalle goes hojne clean, 

Naturally enough Interest In the f irst | 
American production of this play -was .] 
largely ceijtrea on the Incident of the danc- J 
ing doll. The doll was in evidence last | 
night suspended from the celling,- as orlg- j 
Inally intended, so that the slightest move- : 
ments of persons seated on a sofa in a ! 
room above would be recorded by the ac- i 
tlons of the puppet. But at the crucial mo- j 
jnent in .^e second act, when Seymour Rip- j 
plngill ISf supposed to discover that the trap 
he has prepared for others has in reality 
been the means of catling his wife, and, 
incidentally, of making him a laughing 
Stock, the doll remained toiotionless. , 

Similarly in the final act, when the wlfoV 
dlseoverp from the dancing of the doll thaxi 
her husband Is having » t6te-a-t§te with] 
her rival, the toy remained inactive. In j 
both instances situations fell flat, which, j 
one can readily see, would otherwise have 1 
^provoked some degree of mirth. That the 
incident was capable of a sa^q.clouB inter- j 
pretatiop to mlpds seeking it la likewise j 
entirely apparent. And as it is entirely ob- 1 
vious that Mr. Pinero's comedy was written , 
up to and around this Incident its failure j 
to aroftse any large amount of enthusiasm j 
last evening may readily be understood. / 

l?o, compare this latest effort with some ! 
of the eadleJT, farces of the same author isj 
to coinpaTO unlike things. It is not likely j 
that the'lPinero of " Sweet Eavender " days 
Could have written this play had he tried. ', 
There la In it a iarger outlook on life, a . 
keener penetration Into the subtleties of* 
character, and though these same charac-,i 
ters are painted In bold colors, the ^drawlngj 
Is firm and true, and there is in them thai 
essence of real life. Mr. Pinero's play las 
put together with that consummate crafts-? 
manshm which obtains In practically every- " 
J thing that he touches. One might take ex-_ 
ceptlon to the busy meddler, who aljtendsj 
to everybody's business but his own, on the*! 
grounds that he becomes somewhat of a\ 
bore at times. But who la there who at; 
some time In life has not met his counter-; 
Hart? ^ 

That a wife should be without a smile In I 
the continued presence of such alleged^ 
humpr as KipplnglU's is an altogether] 

?lauslble proposition. The only wonder la 
hat she was not driven to divorce before;! 
the husband discovered the Irregularity in) 
their marriage which enabled her to break | 
from her long spell. j 

Painting, literature, and drama each InJ 
turn serve the purposes of the author'sT 

" Su'relv you will not deny," says Webb- j 
rftarsh, ? that th* drama is desperately in 
need of rehabilitation." And he talks of a ] 
type of dpama with which we are all too! 
familiar. : that has a beginning and middle, i 
but no end, suggesting that what is needed i 
is " some one who can hurl large chunks of 1 
raw. bleeding hv--: 



i comes , to dealing with trivial social dia- 
tlnctions. Hlpplngill arid the Webbmarshes 
have quarreled. Mrs. Webbmarsh insists 
( that her husband restrain himself, as they 
are guests under the Ripplngill roof. 
:"But7' objects Webbmarsh, "this is riot 
nhe main building— it Is merely an out- 
:house." Once in a while there is recourse 
to the cheapest kind of wit, but the sin is 
In line with the characterizations, for we; 
are dealing here with vacuous minds. And " 
when the artist Trood announces that he 
is drifting to realism, and one hears the "~ 
retort " Oh yes, you're learning to draw • 
a little," what mystified beholder of im- 
pressionism that does not impi^ess, but 
Iwill echo the Jiope that otheiis may drift? 
I Of the acting last night It is not possible : 
I to praise without sonie reservations. Marr , 
Sgaret lUington, as the wife, played the 
I earlier, scenes with a degree of naturalness,. 
I but she was , lacking somewhat In spon- 
taniety In the scenes following the break- 
lug of her period of gloom. Here is 
j opportunity for the lightest and most 
I airy comedy and this was by no means ' 
■present In Miss Ullpgton's portrayal. Frank L 
[ worthing' off epded by a preachy manner- ^ 
, Ism of speech that seems to become more 
I and more in evidence as time goes on 
Land Ernest Lawford, thdugh generally ad- 
smiraWe in his denotement of the silly and 
■Bhallow husband, was at times too keen in 
conveying the Impression that he was not 
L unaware himself of the burlesque nature 
, pi the .situations in which he participate^^ 
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THE DRAMA. 



"A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE." 



CRITERION THEATRE. 

, ,A I'altry e-Hd tedious faree, by Mr. A. W. Plnei-o.' 
j called "A Wife Without h Smile," was produced 
[last ryieht.at the Criterion Theatre, and It only' 
J escaped immediate damnation because of the good 
Lacting of Mr. Ernest l^awford, Mr. Prank Worthing 
lynd Mr. J. H. Barnes, in its principal character?. 
fVnie' female Rettorroers in It were all heavy and 

^Jsraal. The piece se^nis to have been intended as a 
! satire on popular theatrical frippery, and also as n. 

contemptuous rebuke of those persons who have 
[.Jiad tl)e temerity to condemn its author's nasty plays 

of "Tanqueray" and "Iris," Its satire, hbwever, Is 

iSo labored and polritless as to be quite Innocuous,' 

; and its implied rebuke is only a peevish and abortive 

i manif eBtfl,t.lnn oP -m-nttnt^tifi vianHv, Mr. Pinero has 

■ '. .<■«...... ..-..=...... ;iv>. «...i.> .^compense for'all 



thoaghtful obaervers of the stage that sugh stuff 
as, "IriB" ^.ad ' Tanqueray" Is not a contamihatipii 
of diamatic literature. Some auditors much prefer 
even Mr. Barrle's "Little Mary," and certainly they 
esteem Mr. Pinero's own "6<ir«et Lavender" as, a 
thousand times better than all his noxious analysis 
of BQcial sores. The story of "A Wife Without; 
a Smll6,"— which is nonsenplcal and coarse,— was 
minutely told In this -paper, two months ago, and 
the cast of parts has 'already been published here. 
Di^S^fttlon of this splenetic frivolity would be much 
llfcd breaking a butterfly on the wheel. 
' The merll^ of the farce are occasional absurdity 
,df aituilfefr., some tart phraseology, and now and 
thoa B. gieiaM of t5ie , humor Indicated In "The 
Cabinet Minister." The trick doll (a device of low 
Parisian origin), which was used In London, with' 
Intentionally offensive signl9oatlon, Is employed] 
lierQ with a. difference. The doll is suspended, but 
It' Is not wiggled: the suggestion of Impropriety )S' 
provided, but the actual exhibition of it is wlthT' 
held. Mr. Frank Worthing, as Webbmarsh, gave aj 
Ahe eka-mplo of the art of burlesque,— presenting an I 
absurd personality, bombastic and loquacious, with) 
I 6.bso|ute a&d nrofound solemnity. Mr. Lawford has 
the 6ett6rpirt, liippingill, who vibrates continually 
betwieen gayety and gloOm. Mr. Barnes has the 
only iabtual character study— PtiUlnger, by name;— 
a man who kiiows everything and meddles with the 
affairs of everybody; and this he made bold and 
vigorous. There Is a comic line, here and there, in 
tlie dialogue-^Such as PUlllngers reference to si, 
Wellsh name: but, mostly, the colloquy is verbos^ 
and liatiored. It is a waste of time to look at such 
fluff, and a,BtilI greater waste to think of It. 

W. W. I 
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! THE DOLL WITHOUT ITS DINGE: 



PINERO FIPES-BVT THERE'S NO, 
PINEROTIO PRANCING. 



"A Wife Without a Smile" Very Fnimy In 
Parts, and Ably Aeted. but Spoiled by 
a Doiible Entendre — A Larse and 

I Curious Audience to See the Show. ; 

Arthur Wing Pinero's "A Wife Without 
a Smile" was given last night at the Crite- ■ 
riou, line for line, as it seemed,, according J 
to the original text; and the doll whoge^ 
gyrations have set the tongues of t^o; 
continents galloping 'flangled throughout j 
from the couch in the room above. 

It was a delicate piece of tnechanism,? 
that doll! According to the aipcount of its' 
jocular invKitor, it was so nicely adjusted, 
that a mere pi^ssure o( hands on the part 
of those on the couch would throw it into 
tremulous gyrations. But last night it 
, would not iiave budged— not even to the 
I prompting of what the Duchess in "The 
IQay Lord Quex" called "a warm evening." 
i The heavy hand of Mrs. Grundy had fallen ' 
on it. 

At the curtain of the first act the doll 
j should have thrUlod to the innocent billings 
and cooinga of the newly married Webo- 
I marshes It hutig inert. At the curtain | 
! of the second act it shoxild have annouHoed' 
I to her late husband the amorous passages.; 
\ between<a young wife newly released from; 
[the bonds of matrimony and her former' 
[lover. But; unlike Dante, it knew not the 
retobers of an ancient flaine. 
I in oonsequeniae of the somersaults of ^i 
farcioal plot, the husband, in turn, took 
to the lofty and sequestered couch with a-i 
new mate, and this time the doll should j 
hive danced a revengeful war danoe-rtoj 
(the dismay of his formet wife, now re- 
jibntant of having strayed from his side 
aiid jealous of her successor. Still was 
the doll inert— hung until dead by pU*-; 
raged Propriety. Pm6ro piped and pipedj 1 
I but there was no Pinerotic jfjanoing. 

Was Mrs. Gruady rieht and Pinero a _ 
retailer of barroom anecdote? ■ The English j 

{i1«>>MM«n« A^ *^1aira. Qo w r,A l^aii-rTi ITl the doll 

i-*' ;-- ■;fi;"-i ."ffTiS fi.ia ,TJ,iftlil(afsi.i5e' that he .will 



nud who but Edward. Bex! 

^The jests that escajsed the licenser 
Bhoolsed his pure mind, and the royal word ■ 
went forth that the doll should cease its 

vigyrations. So the play has been taken 
off in England,. and Mr- Charles Frohroap, 
caught between wind and water, gave.UB 
the play without the dolt-at least without 
the dancing. ^; ;, , 

■ There was no doubf in the minds ofybha^ 
audience last night that Edward the KKag 
excelled in delicacy— at least in the delicate: 

rperception of indelicacy, wbieh is all th^ 



^present case required. The id6a of the 
Jcjanoing doll has served in shady jest since 
fbocoaooio, and in his time BoocaoCio was 
a rewarmer of stale anecdote. Cain tola- 
J that story to Abel behind: the father of all 
i barns. 

If the movements of the doll tiaa tieen- 
the delicate gyrations described by the; 
lines all might have been well; but the stage, 
directions m the play demand that the doll' 
shall be agitated violently — and from all . 
reports it was so agitated under Mr. Pinero'S 
stage management. It was a clever idea 
of Mr- Pinero's to writga play that would be 
one thing to tfte waywise and another to 
the rest qf us. But we know a thing or' 
two, even when we let on leafit about it. ' 
I JChere was not the least intimationj^ in 
what was said and done on the stage, of 
anything but the long accustomed lioeUgfe 
of farce, and there was in idea at the bot-; 
torn of it all which, if it had had a chance, 
would have been reenf breed with admirably j 
comic effect by such tremulous . agitations i 
as were proinise^ in that hand to hand! 
matter of what Jjuliet called holy palmer's] 



But Mr. Pinero went in for the vulgar,] 
and so ruined what had the makings of aj 

■ popiilar success. The first act and part of] 
the second are unmistakably dull — withouti 
a sign of motion on the part jof the jlolM 

' they are deadly. But' the latter hajf of ttiOT 
play brisked up considerably, and aided by* 
a capital c,$£t sent the audience away 
heartily l^jughing. 

Just what Pinero, meant by the play i? 
an old stoty — or rather it is an old oonun- ' 
drum! Of the London first night audieno^l 
all but one critic took the play for an at- 
tempted return to Pinero's earlier and- 
lighter manner in "The Amazons" and! 
"Trelawaey." Keble Howard saw that 
this "comedy in disguise" as it was then 

^caBed, had an idea lurking in the depths 
■of it: Pinero was girding at the Bntish 

^public, that stayed away from thfe fpur 

(hours' artistic gloom of "Iris" and "Letty," 
and havmted the Music Halls between 9 
and 11. It wanted its dancing dolls, 
post-prandially diverting, and he would 
give it what it wanted. 

At the same time, however, he would 
satisfy his artisfSo conscience by slyly 

I girding at its imbecilitjr. So he made his 
hero, iiippingaU, a man in the street, whose 
sense of numor revelled in any old joke, 
and his heroinf ; ; . _ 



i»uu ner siare oniy becomes the stonier — \ 
until it transpires tfcat, througb a teohni- ; 
oality, she is not really naarried vb him; " 
and then, *hen all hands are standiifig ! 
by ready, to help her faint, eheibursts into ; 
?peal after peal of laughter. She is over- 
Joyed, you see, at having escaped Joe Miller, ' 
jBJpd'gallivaiits off to join her ancient flame. 
i : William Archer could not see this, and 
conjectured that Pinero was girding at; 
the fashionable fad which subordinates 5 
the real, and vital things of life to what is- 
called "the Sense- of humor." Mr. Gilbert? 
K. Chesterton had just -written "Th3 Najpo- 
leoii of Netting Hill" as a satire on this sort 
of thing, plainly indicating Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm as its high priest. Mr. Archer's 
interpretation did not please the sprightly 
Max, who might well hesitate to father 
Rippingall'e Joe Millerisms. "Who was it," 
he innocently qfekecj, that had heen, guilty 
of this a^theosis of aneodptage?" Andi 
so the oonjecturee fan on and Oh. 

Last night it seemed that every one was 
right — ajad every one wrong. During more 
than half of the play there was nothing; 
beyond the somewhat irresponsible payety ' 
of Pinero's earlier manner. RippingaU'e ] 
jokes bored the audience quite as umnis-i 
takably as. they bored his wife. j 

Then the. idea emerged— an idea which,; 
if treated with the intelligent fancy of ,'| 
Barrie, might have yielded another "Little( 
Marj;" ot "Admirable Crichton. " But meta- , 
phorically, as actually. Finer owould ma,ke | 
his doB dance out of all reason and pro- 
priety. , ' ' 

Fancies that should have touched fingers 
across the footlights attempted a -haljf' 
Nelson on the audience. Jests with an 
intellectual' iHtetion rattled about the stage i 
amid ihorseplay. The thistledown theme j 
was blown about by all the winds of broad 
farce. The I'esult was laughter compelling i 
at times, but, if the truth be told, alWajr^-i; 
inan^. The tj-ost at the Criterion, as its 
seems, will know no January thaw. 

What could be done to save the piece 
was accomplished by an able and hard 
working, cast. The sweat of honest toil/l 
streamed down Frank Worthin.g's chefeks, i 
even before he cavorted about the stage 
in illu&tratibn of a ballet dancer in panto- 
mime—an admirable bit of grotesque. . 
Elsie De Wolfe acted in a manner that 
was, for her, ojnusually broad and humor-", 
ously effective. g > " 

J. H. Barnes (iBsft)orted from London to i 
stage the play ahd act the part of one of ; 
Rippingiill'.s ' cronies in fossilized ^est) I 
found that the more he exerted ^his abilities '1 
the more fatally his Brixton jests bored the 
audience. ' „ ', • } 

Ehiest Lawford, as RippingaU, corrobo-J 
rated the pleasant impression created ' 
by hi3 Lieutenant in "The Man of Destiny" 
and his DuJce in "The Coronet of a Duchess," ' 
and, ■ after the deadly^ first act, created 

, - -, , ,.,,,.OT-i.£Mr wss the .per- I 



her methods still are, but Ho he^aviness ! 
could be too great to embody the stupefying 
effect of those jokes! Her burst of laughter 
at finding herself free of Rippingall' re- j 
vealed her vitality and her'magnetio charm 
at its beta. She finished tlje evening in ,aj 
breeze of laughter andapplausc. i 

■•v^.^ —^-^ — - ■ - . '- - - 




: SUNDAY, DECEMBER 25, Ifloi. , 

THE CASE AGAINST PINERO. I 



FOKCUVE THE MORAL FAULT 
—BUT THE ARTISTIC? 



"A Wife Without a Smile" as an AUcgor- 
• leal Phantasy— Clique Art Versus Popu- 
lar . Art— The DanoliiK Doll Whlte- 
. washed? — The Puritan Conscience. 

I "A Wife Without a Smilp" marks a new 
stage inthe Pineroqo ntroyersy. Hitherto 
the opponents of the first of modem Eng- 
lish dramatists have confined their attacks 
to his subjects — 

The long parados 

Of Arthur Wing FlnorO jades. | 

*Fheybelievedin'limiting the drama to the 
things that were clreamt of in the philosophy 
of the mid-yiotorian Miss— her blue heaven j 
and her pink earth. Those who believed j 
in telling the whole truth in the theatre j 
welcomed J?(r«te Tangueray, Iris and Letty. j 

Now one of the foremost of these has : 
delivered a jeremiad to The Stjn which 
rivals in prophetic wrath the angriest 
ebguUitibns of the elder school. His name 
is' omitted only because there is not time 
to gaib formal permission to use it. It { 
may be said, however, thaj he has more ' 
/knowledge qf, and more warnily believes 
ini the modem drama in Europe than any : 
other English speaking wnter who comes 
to nlind, that he- has been a lifelong ad- 1 
nilrer of Fihero and is about to publish j 
a; volume pn his life and art. In "Tan-j 
queray," "Iris" and "Letty" he was, in', 
sjiite of some few v misgivings, once able 
to postulate a certain , artistic conscience 
aiid spiritual insight— but not now! Not 
'tfnl'y does he-fend the doll. danoinKor danir- 



a 'new light oi^ the life and works of the 
author. It is ipntting- the case mildly to 
sajir'that he is a critic withbut a sipile. 
Poor Piiiero! when the eneimy without his 
gjites are joined by those of his own house- 
hold. 



: It is. impossible to deny that there is 
int^igence and reason in this view, little 
as one is inclined to share it inits.eptlrety. 
When Mr. Pingro protests that iie meant 
i»o lubricity ill the dancing of the doll he is 
^ too good to be true. The whole thing is 
obylbusly related to oiie of th6 oldest of 
post-prandial anecdotes. 

Even granting that the episode was 
Imagined in all purity of mjnd— which 
taxes belief —it is inconceivable that the 
play could have gone through its rehearsals 
without revealing its inevitable suggestion. 
One eye at le?.st,Mr. Piaero must have had 
on that portion of the public which prefers,! 
the music halls to his sombre studies of femr 
inine frailty. -In part, at least, his spirit : 
[ must have beeii that Of a writer pf Palais 
Boyal farce. Acjite bvjsiness man that he 
is, he must have foreseen a certain relation 
(between this salacious aspect of the doll 
and the box office. , ; i 

In the story of the play also there is much / 
that, at first eight, is disquieting. A wife, 
! who lightly leaves, her husband for h^r 
l.lqver the very rnoment ;sh^ discovers that' 
1 the marriage is tecnnically illegal', only toj 
I return to him wh^n she discovers that the 
I lover is poor, is not the stuff of which real 
women are made in rpal comedy, or even, 
in reputable farce. "What worse was done' 
by feecque'^ Pari^ienne? A husband who 
,iinst^ntly takes vengence on his/wife in kind^ 
i,^eiong8 fqUally, perhaps, to the c.om6die 
■gros^e. \ Taking the play fori just what it 
is on the surface, it warrants us in believing. 
; the worst p.flvrr.'P^jiefoV M 

But is this the sort of play that carries its? 

Ijeart on its sleeve? In London Pinero 
I described it on thb' playbill as "a comedy; 

in disguise. " , There are satirical hits | 
'throughout that indicate an intention ■ to . 

say sometjiiiig about art in general, ^ndl 
i especially itframatic art. Coming , imgie- 
i diateily after "Iris" and "Letty," it is un-: 

possible to escape the feeling that it is. 
: Scjniierned in particular with Mr. Pinero's 

relation to his public' Th'is wag the view 

' taken' bv Mr. Keble Howard on the nfccasion, 

__: „d some 



, trx|J;h in Mx'.iPinerb's deolarition to,,his| 
critics that "hie did not mean what they' 
meant.'; , ■_ . '"- 

,' Is it ,possible,t6,strip'pff.the "disguise"— to j 
see just -what the author meant?" I^rankly, 5 
I douBt it. William Archer," confessing, 
himself- more or leles nonplussed, suggested; 
that, the ^p!ay might be levelled at the modem 
"deiflcatiian of the sense of hifmbr, and; 
the consequent negation of the vital md- 1 
tivee, the sincere convictions t)f • life. The I 
subject happened to be uppermost in Xion- ' 
don at the time. The brilliSnt and ejithusi- j 
astic Mr; G, K. Chesterton had lately .pub- | 
lished his "Napoleon of Netting Hill" in j 
•which that amiable artist in filigree, levity, j 
Mr.Max Beerbohni, was thinly disguised as ; 
the habitually jesting kingi and the lad of | 
Netting Hill, whose humorless earijestness 
made him Napolefen, suggests reniinisoen- 
oe^ of Mri Chesterton's own youth, which 1 
was passed on that eminence of London | 
suburbanityj. But Pinejd gave no trace; of . 
over refinement , to his Government clerk j 
Rippingill—'put no atom, of intelleOtuiil i 
levity into the box of jokes VitlT which he' 
Bupplieid him. From the far-fetched puns , 
to the dancing doll they were the jestsj 
of the man in the street. When Mr. Beei:-,*] 
bohm reviewed Mr. Archer's views he 
was politely but emphatically ■peevish^ , 

Mr. Pinerb's renegade admirer has a key j 
to the ttiybtery which I am perhapjs the more 
wiiliijg to suggest fcecause something' 
vei'y like it, also occurred to me. To hinj 
the play is a farce in symbolism, a satire 
in philosophic phaijtasy. It has to do with 
the conflict between the artistic dramatist, 
and his public. Rippingill symbolizes the 
pun loving, doll loving British public, and 
his T*ife, iSIavis of the shimmering hair, 
the mviso" of high art which is married to it 
in the theatre. The jokes that convulse 
the Government clerk awaken no shadow ! 
of mirth in his wife, whose siensibilities are 
as delicately poised and as true as his are 
false and flat footed. It is only when^ 
Mavia discovers that she is, not iieally bound j 
for life t^hat joy breaks forth supreme and^ 
shb daJaces off irresponsibly to join her ,| 
first love, the impressibnist artist Trood. .i 

To put a subtle conception in cold words,!! 
this divorce ot Mavia ivom iiippingill—ot 1 
art from the publio^is nothing more, under 1 
its disguise, thta a symbol of the effort j 
that is contantly making to form an inde- | 

pendent theitre, a,'ikWAai:rB /.f arte jun'ri 1 



t,"i'i'= .vJi-.^iiuiiri -xpui/iisi iciti/e aiiu Ills uaau oi 
[c'o'ctenejr Irishmen. In parti'oylar, be it 
inoted, Mr,, Yeats is so fond of feminine 
tresses that a recent critic cited the fact 
jto prove hiip a degenerate. Hence the 
shimmering hair (>t Mavis. , . 

I But whfim Mkvi^ has' joined her artist 
I firfet love,-' certjlin inconveniences develop. 
Trood discovers that the back hair which 
was wont to Shimmer so in his delighted 
view is fale(6. He taunts Mavis with her 
[Switch. What can he ^flude to but the 
! fact that Messrs. Yeats, Moore and Shaw 
ai^© oonstaiitly . reviling the miisic of the 
popular, the national drania, for what they 
' calj its meretricious fal^ty? (The analogy 
I ia so i!ne a^d exait^'tiiat it is positively 
; wasteful to give it,forth.in.th6fpubli<3,pre9s; 
I it should be filed aiway, iii.th,e archives of a 
German philosophical associafclpn, to.find 
its proper plaxse in sojne future researches 
into the dtama of . the tweintieth cfenturyl) 
But Trood has a worse fault ^han his ob- 
jecting to ' shimmering switabiss. . He is 
poor. Slim are,-tb,e, box rec^ip^ • of the 
Celtic r^vivaU^ts. Mflvis! &^6a that she 
misses the ease,' 'the 'distinction and the 
prominence' she, enjoyed' 'mW her first 
spouse, arid'reclaims iJJppmtriM, wh6, how- 
ever, by this time has ensbraced the joke 
loving, Mrs. Lovette (on the opUeh in the, 
room above, as the prancings of' the , dolj 
plainly indicate). > , 

In the 'end Rippingill,. the Bi'ltish publia,. 
and Mavia, the muse*, of natiopal; draiha, 
realize that in spite of all diffetences tliey 
are weiddecl forlife, and happiest' together.' 
He in the' meantimie has learned, that 
there are serious" things in life, and she 
that some things are really wOr^h laughii^g 
I at. And so Mr. PinerO goes on>bendipg l^is 
. inuse to the pUbUo stage. • Was there ever 
a plainer allegory on the banks of th^.Nile? , 

I ; It is'the conclusion of this fable that par- 
Itioularly inoenaed Mr. Pinero's; quondam 
', admirer. • Where wotild tl^e Modern Drama 
be, says he, if Ibseh, pauptdiann et' a,l. 
had acknowledged the overlordship Of the 
ignorant public ? Is not this an open ad- 
mission that Piriero is, only too willing to 
sell bis artistic birthright, for a mess Of 
dotage? Cotild any confession- be plainei? 
that the, doll was a direct appeal to, the 
barest instittbts of his public, a bit of ! ob- 
vious pandering? ^ . 

All this, as it, seems,' is leaping pretty fdr 
■ ■ ,"■• . . T- •'-,.™;-.™;' -tree of the 

v' of play- > 



— ^.,.- ^o »u WHO waiiuty <uiu IB .reaay lo »up^ 'i 
port it with iiberal subvention. The re- ' 
pertopy theatres are the .Repositories of 'I 
national tradition, anld the private subr | 
soription theatres are the, incubators of ' 
pew' dramatic life in the egg. "It takes' no 1 
great degree of selfrsaorifloe for the dra- j 
^niatiat to persist in doing, the work that | 
niost appeals to' his artistic oonsoidusness; ) 
On the contrary, the state of the public ; 
mind makes it hard for him not to do sOi as ' 
(■^tness the denunoiatdons that Sudermann 
has. brought,, down on his. head by, his oon- 
i;! vipious theatriQism. , In England, there is 
Wthing'of all this. The .pnly alternative 
of popular art. IS oliyue art. A dramatist 
must, either worship on the vast floor of, the 
Ijcathedral or' live in austere and lQne$ome . 
piety in a conventicle. If he wants to live ; 
in the world— and where else can he gather i 
material for his plays?^he is obliged to I 
appeal to the regular publib. , .., 

, It may be doubted, moreover, if it 'is notl 
best for his art i in the end to choose, the, | 
broader field. Sdphodes, Calderon, Mo- 1 
lifere, , Shakespeare— all the .oonsummatpj 
masters of the drama— have bfeen obvious-; 
products of the great publics of their time,') 
and' are generally adiilittedtohave gained) 
universality of interest by' the very conces-i 
sions they made to . the untutored instinct; 
of their age and race— the inspiration theyi 
received from it.' In making, himself 'a 
, motley to the view" Shakesjpeare suffered i 
in spiirit; but he did not stop'doihg so till! 
he :had a very comfortable -fprtupe tuckeil 
away in his jerkin. In the allegory of 
,"A 'Wi^e Withotit aSraile"— or the allBgoryi 
thkt has been read intb it— there is no occd-',; 
sicjn for 'calling Mr; Piiiero hard names. 

. The . really depressing thing about the; 
play is that it is, a failure artiEltically. It 
does not do what, it sets out too There is 
not a line ia, the text to indioat|p :that .thei; 
ohairaoters are capable of the gross im- 
morality .popularly attributed to them,' 
but. there is. also not a li&e tb'shbwtbat' 
they were not'. The oharacterisatibn .is so 
thin, ^nd thft atmosphere so 'h&s^, that' 
one sees jai it- the ■*orst or the, be^i as he 
ohposes. 'Whatever 'the'I "comedy" be- 
neith the, "disguisje, " ' moreover, not ,one \ 
spectator in a thoiui^and is Allowed to, divined 
it, and those '^ho thitik they see through 
the darkened glftsa all See a (^ffereiitjthing:^ 1 
liko the astronomers who agred ;^n mapping 1 
oanaJs on Mars— but never the same canals ;'| 
And how the jokes o* °-— -'—-" »--'- *>•- ! 



I in a very diflferent case. It may be tnie^ 
that Barrie has not said all that might be 
said on the subject of class and equality; 
but the main purport of a highly suggestive 
satire gets unmistakably across the foot- 
lights, reinforced by admirally drawn 
characters.who are the occasion of delirious 
laughter. 

In "The Whitewashing of Julia,' Henry 
Arthur Jones again and again pinked the 
brisket of the conventional morality ' of 
Christendom. 

Pinero is technically the equal of his 
two fellows. In the delineation of typi- 
cally significant characters — Paula, Iris, 
Letty — he is distinctly their superior. 
What he lacks, or seems to lack, is the top 
story of the intellect — broad, human com- 
prehension and spiritual divination. That 
is why the last acts of so many even of his 
best pieces are lamentably weak — why he 
deprived Trelawny of the best fate of an 
artist of the Wells to get a conventional 
happy ending; why he ended the notoriety 
of Mrs. Ebbsmith on a half note. In only one 
play has he brt)ught a theme of big social 
import to a llrm and strong conclusion, 
and "The - econd Mrs. Tanqueray " has long 
been without a successor. Something of 
the same weakness is at the bottom of the 
failure to make "A Wife Without a Smile" 
score as a satirical fantasy. Never for a 
moment does Mr. Pinero reveal the power 
of deep thought, of accurate and sprightly 
fancy that enabled Mr. Barrie to convince 
us in the matter of the island in whioh Crich- 
ton. the butler, made himself lord, and the 
family of hia noble employer faithful re- 
tainers. 



And now again the doll, the inevitable 
doll! That Pinero did not expect some 
part of the male portion of the public to 
take an unholy delight in it, I repeat, is 
incredible. Yet it is quite possible that 
he regarded this view as a chance double 
entendre, and not at all related to the real 
meaning of those motions that have been 
so summarily stilled. To him the doll was 
a fantastically unreal device— what Mr. 
A. B. Walkley aptly called an erotometer — 
for the theatrical recording of endearments 
—so delicately contrived, according to the 
report of its inventor, that the least pressure 
of hands on the part of those on the sofa in 
the room above would throw it into tremb- 
ling gyrations. The English censor — a 
sufficiently difficult personage— saw no harm 
; in the doll and has always refused to see 
i harm in it. The first night critics in London, 
! \ 



, How often, hia^ tiaxs^.'^mJ-'-'beea -justi- | 
flea in his remark upoa jbtteif^Wodio out- ' 
bursts of Puritan cong^:|oSt>V dupe rouse 1 
the Saxqn from his SensjiErietHargy and ! 
he becomes a fury'of sliining'righteousnes^. 
IjttNew York of course the, fate/of the play ' 
was a foregone conoljision, , for nothing is 
so sure to produce the,tbp\igiWfafrovilA^ the I 

'^^''''■'^^m that ; 



delighted expectancy :oi»i 

preliminary flquii(?h of pfuileiBS^we sIio:uM [ 

have 3een , gr<j||jMgm|>iiiety iii- ^. plaster of ! 

paxis Baint'JfiiB^«H;&^W&'8hrinei'i -' ' '.: ' 1 
»"<-'■' "'';.''v:---7:^fe!^-' JobnCobbin. 
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j Criterion— A Wife Without a SmUe. 

1 Farce in three acts, by A. W. Pinero. Produced: 

Dec. 19. ; 

j Seymour RlppingUl Ernest Lawford 1 

, Haynes Webbmarsh Frank Worthing ' 

Vivian Trood Frank Atherley ' 

John Puilinger J. H. Barnes ' 

Foley Louis E. Grlsel . 

Mrs. Blpplngill Margaret Illlngton ' 

Mrs. Webbmarsh Esther Tittell ■ 

Mrs. Loyette Elsie De Wolfe i 

Bates Florence Wilkinson 

Some few weeks ago tbere was produced In 
London a so-called play by a clever writer who, 
in a moment of pique, because his two latest 
writings, the most morbidly putre'scent In sug- 
gestiveness he bad yet turned out, had been left 
to rot alone by the people who much preferred 
the light and laughter of the music halls to the . 
stench of the stuff he had given them. He was 
trying to be strong, and had no moral force to 
nerve his power. 

Ibsen is great, because his big heart bleeds 
for the woes humanity brings on itself. Jones 
is great because he had the stiff backbone of a 
moral purpose to keep him erect in his fight up- 
ward for brotherhood's sake. Pinero and a; 

; dozen others think they can become strong if ' 
they handle the strong problems, but their 

j strength is only the strength of stench. They 
are but unformed children playing with filth, 
not scientists examining it under a microscope 
to find a cure for the ills Its germs Inflict. 
A jelly fish cannot walk erect like a man, 

1 for it was not created with a stiff spinal column 
or in God's own Image. This superficial playing 

1 with deep problems would be laughable if it were 

j not so pitiful and so polluting to the air of 
heaven. 

I There have been many such imitators on this 
side, and their Imitations have only rung falsely 

j and died quickly. Names would be unkind. Those 
things done just for the sake of mud and blood 

1 live only their jelly-fish day and are gladly for- 

I got. Human nature is naturally clean. 

' In this latest attempt to be a mountain, this 

I Pinero mole hill gave birth to an abortion which 
was not even a mouse. It was all centered 
about a filthy idea borrowed from the low dive 
exhibits of many unclean and unlighted streets. 
Such an imitator could not be original even In 
the way he smutted his farce. The English 
critics told the truth about Its low vulgarity, 
but thought it would have a run and make 
money. They might have known that art of 
this kind is like the mule — it Is without pride 
of ancestry or hope of posterity. 

In the American wigwams of the Big Faces, 
those half-clvUized chiefs of the Big Club tribe, 
is one called Big Wind. As soon as he smelled 
the " filthy lucre " from afar, he filled all ears 
with his war whoop, and pompously announced 
that this piece of strong venison would be hung 
up for the delectation of his kind, and in allj 
its original putridity. He formerly purveyed th^ 
rotten meats of French farce until the people' 

.4„{^An i^Tnm Tnia ahAnfl hv the stench, then' 

,. .>^ .^.. .,*-,.-,.,,,■■'*- ^-^^j>;^.fls^^-f;^^ ^^ K^ange of heart.'' 

that the her- 



ue craxLiiy yruieissea anuLuer coange or u«arci 
and warwhooped tliat he would exhibit the beast, 
but safely tied, snout and hoof. He would noti 
let it move an inch ! Those who could Imagine 
It was lewd must have evil minds, for, behold! 
It Is only like the living thing of fllth ! It never ; 
moves ! ; 

There is no good served by describing the' 
nasty thing again. It has had far more space 
than it deserves, for it is exhibited for no good 
end. If Its showman meant what he professed 
In morality, he would never have exhibited this 
play to public view. 

It was instructive to stop In later In the week 
and note Its reception. The pla" was played half- 
heartedly, as If the actors were ashamed of their i 
mean job and the kind they were exhibiting to. ' 
Their unpleasant task cannot endure long, for it ( 
must soon pass to the oblivion it merits. The 
lower floor was only half-flUed with those who 
had been bribed by passes to fill seats, those i 
who had to be there, and a few who had paid. 
These were the heavy-lidded, coarse-Jowled, gum- 
ehewlng class, so stewed in the stench of their 
own vulgarity nothing but something more vulgar 
could thrill through their filth-saturated brains. 
(Thanks be, this is a small paying public.) One 
sore-faced, tMck-lipped individual slouched in 
the gallery, alone, above the heap of human re- 
fuse who were ruminating their gum before this 
feast of the suggestive, joying to let their coarse 
fancies Imagine that the mechanical doll was 
really moving. Instead of being tied snout and 
hoof. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

Seymour Rippingill. 
Haynes Webbmarsh. 
Vivian Trood. 
John Pullinger. 
Foley. 



Mrs. Rippingill. 
Mrs. Webbmarsh. 
Mrs. Lovette. 
Bates. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

As it is quite uncertain at what point, if at any, the in- 
terest of this piece commences, the audience is respectfully 
requested to be seated at the rise of the curtain. 
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THE FIRST ACT 

The scene is a room in u " boat-house " belonging to a 
villa at Taplow. On the left is a double-door. When 
this door is open a dwarf wall is seen, forming the em- 
bankment of the garden and running in a direct line 
away from the spectator into the distance. On the ex- 
treme left, parallel with this wall, is the opposite side 
of the river. The garden is represented as being some 
eighteen feet above the river level, and that part of the 
embankment-wall nearest to the audience is supposed to 
end in a fight of steps leading down to the actual boat- 
house and the river-bank. At the back of the room 
there is a deep bay-window with cushioned seats ; and 
on the right is an archway ad?nitting to a hall of 
moderate size, in which, opening from extensive 
grounds, is another door. 

The walls and ceiling of the room are of polished 
wood, the ceiling being supported by beams. A cottage 
piano and a music-stool stand on the right of the bay- 
window. Also on the right are an armchair, a small 
table, and a settee ; and, against the wall, u sideboard 
and a smoking-table. Some dishes of fruit and the re- 
mains of the more substantial items of a morning 
meal are on the sideboard, and on the smoking-table are 
boxes of cigarettes and cigars, an array of pipes, a 
7 
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match-stand, and a jar of tobacco. On the left, laid 
for breakfast, is a large oval table at which a settee 
and three chairs supply seats for five persons ; and 
further to the left, against the wall, is a writing-table. 
Other articles of furniture, of a light kind, occupy 
spaces not provided for in this description. 

A telephone is attached to the wall at the back, on 
the right. The window- seat is strewn with news- 
papers and magazines. Head-gear in great variety 
hangs on a hat-stand in the hall. 

Just outside the hall-door n garden-ladder rests 
against " veranda which surrounds the house. 
Creepers cling to the veranda. The window and the 
hall-door are open and the sun is shining brilliantly. 

[Note : — " Right " and " Left," unless expressly 
stated to be the right or left of a personage in the play, 
are the spectators' right and left, not the actor's."] 

[Avis (Mrs. Rippingill), Christabel (Mrs. 
Webbmarsh), Haynes Webbmarsh, Seymour 
Rippingill, and Mrs. Lovette are seated 
at the table on the left, finishing breakfast. 
Avis is at the head of the table, facing the 
spectator ; Christabel and Rippingill are 
on her right, Webbmarsh ^WMrs. Lovette 
on her left. The ladies are in dainty summer 
gowns, the men in flannels. Foley, a manser- 
vant, is busying himself at the sideboard ; pres- 
ently, carrying a tray laden with breakfast- 
things, he withdraws, passing through the hah 
and disappearing into the garden. Rippingill 
is at the end of a fumiy story and everybody is 
more or less amused except Avis, whose face 
wears an expression of settled melancholy. 
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RiPPINGILL. 
[A volatile, yet precise, little gentleman of forty- four. \ 
Ha, ha ! ho, ho, ho ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\A handsome woman of uncertain age, bright and pre- 
possessing.'\ Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Nonsense ! it couldn't 
have happened ; it's impossible. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Pardon me ; many things are improbable, nothing is 
impossible. 

Christabel. 
[A sparkling brunette, two or three years senior to Pi.VlS.\ 
What did the man do ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Apologized profusely. What could he do ? 

Webbmarsh. 

\Five-and-thirty, tall, lean, curly-headed, mousiached.\ 
And she — the lady ? 

•RiPPINGILL. 

Fled down-stairs and jumped into a passing hansom. 

I won't answer another question. Ha, ha — ha ! 

\His laughter flickers out, extinguished by Avis' S 
silence, and he exchanges glances with Mrs. 
Lovette and shrugs his shoulders. 

Webbmarsh. 
Congratulate you, Seymour. Quite up to high-water 
mark. , 

Christabel. 
\To RiPPINGILL.] Your stock is inexhaustible ; and 
yoii are such a wonderful mimic. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[To Avis.] You don't hear this to-day for the first 
time, that is evident, Mrs. Rippingill. 

Avis. 
[A pretty, childlike young woman of three-and-twenty, 
•with an abtmdance of fair hair, turning doleful eyes itpon 
Mrs. Lovette. J Yes, I've not heard it before. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Really ! 

Rippingill. 
{Wiping his brow.\ Phew ! \To Christabel.] More 
strawberries ? 

Christabel. 
No, thanks. 

Rippingill. 
[7b Mrs. Lovette.J Dora ? I insist. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Three or four. They're delicious. 

Rippingill. 
\Rising!\ My own growing. \In a whisper, as he takes 
her plate. \ Now ! your tale of old Lady Whitstable and 
the pickled salmon ! try it ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Also in a whisper.'] I can't. She paralyzes me. 

Rippingill. 
For my sake, dear friend. It's irresistible. \ Aloud, 
moving to the sideboard.] I am begging Mrs. Lovette 
to give us her story of a supper-party at old Lady Whit' 
stable's. 
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WEliBMARSH. 

Ah ! capital. 

[RippiNGiLL, standing at the sideboard, watches 
Avis eagerly. He spoons strawberries on to 
Mrs. LovETTE's^/a^(?, letting some of them fall 
to the floor. 

Christabel. 
Old Lady Whitstable — she is still alive, isn't she ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Alive ! I was playing Bridge with her for an hour 
yesterday. She's only eighty-seven. 

Webbmarsh. 
Only ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Oh, a widow may live to any age, when she's properly 
provided for. I intend to do so, frankly. 

Christabel. 
You hear that, Haynes ? I hope you are insuring your 
life heavily. 

Webbmarsh. 
Not I. A Uterary gent is entitled to die without a 
farthing. 

Christabel. 
Heartless ! 

Webbmarsh. 
What about widowers,' Mrs. Lovette ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
They generally shorten their lives by remarrying. 
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Webbmarsh. 
Merci. I'll remember your warning. 

Christabel. 
\Holding out her hand lovingly. \ Haynes, don't chaff. 
I can't bear it. 

Webbmarsh. 
[Pressing her hand.] Forgive me, Christabel. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Impaiie}iily.'\ Yes, yes, yes — but Lady Whitstable's 
supper-party 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Well, the incident arose out of a little supper at her 
house in Onslow Gardens 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha ! ho, ho ! This is exquisite. Listen, Avis. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The function took place in her bedroom ; they can't 
move her, you know 

Avis, 
{Rousing herself.] Talking of bedrooms, I've forgotten 
to ask if you were comfortable in yours last night, Mrs. 
Lovette. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Dropping strawberries.] Tscht, tscht, tscht ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Chilled.] Oh — oh, most comfortable. 

Avis. 
Some people loathe a strange bed. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

[Aiivancing; the plate of strawberries in his hand.\ 
Avis, Avis — Lady Wliitstable and the piclded salmon. 
Now, consider for a moment, my pet — reflect. What a 
grotesque contrast ! A fine, crusted specimen of our 
English aristocracy and — pickled fish ! The mere con- 
templation of two images so violently opposed in itself 
makes for mirth. Doesn't it, dearest? 

Avis. 
{Meekly. \ I suppose it does, Seymour. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Suppose! How obvious! \In Mrs. Lovette's ear 
as he places the strawberries before heri\ Go ahead. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Well, on this particular occasion 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[To RiPPINGILL.] Be quiet! {Resumi.ng!\ On this— 

on this particular — on this {Breaking down under 

Avis's pensive gaze.\ Oh, gracious ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Hey ? What's wrong ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[IVeakly.] I — I've been put off it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

No, no ! 

Webbmarsh and Christabel. 

Please 

[ There is a knock at the door on the left. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

[Jiatsing his voice ^ Who's there ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[ To RiPPINGILL, as the others turn their heads towards 
the door.] Incurable ! 

iThe door opens and Vivian Trood presents him- 
self, his Mazer on his arm, his shirt-sleeves 
rolled back to his elbows. He is a good-look^ 
ing, boyish young man of six-and-twenty, lofty 
and supercilious in manner. 

Trood. 
Morning. Am I in the way ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

In the way ! [Pointing to the breakfast-table.'] We 
kept a vacant place for you on the chance 

Trood. 
{Putting on his jacket.] Sorry. [Shaking hands with 
Avis and Christabel.] Morning. {Nodding to Webb- 
marsh.] How d'ye do ? 

Webbmarsh. 
How are you ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[To Mrs. 'Lovy.tte, who is eating her strawberries.] 
Let me introduce my young friend Mr. Trood — Mrs. 
Lovette. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Delighted. 

RiPPINGILL. 
One of our rising artists. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
But not an early rising artist, eli ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Good ! You missed that, Avis. 

Avis. 
[Z5«//y.J Missed what, Seymour ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

H'm — never mind. {Going to the snioking-table,\ 
Pipes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[7b Avis.] May I ? 

Avis. 
Of course. 

Webbmarsh. 
{Joining Rippingill and filling his pipe from the io- 
bacco-jar.\ 

" Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west. 
Cheers the tar s labor or the Turkman' s rest." 
Byron. 

RiPPINGILL. 

' ' Whose spreading evil we — ah — we must learn to 
smother. 
Or stunt the schoolboy and unsex his mother." 
Rippingill ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The readiness of the creature ! 

The Webbmarshes. 
Admirable ! 
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Trood. 
\Seaiing himself in the armchair.\ I dropped in to in- 
qiiiie what the arrangements are for this morning — 
whether I may be allowed to share in them. 

RiPPlNGILL. 

Your fate is in the hands of the ladies : I have to be 
busy with my head-gardener until lunch. [Offering him 
a box of cigarettes.^ Ismalun's? 

Trood. 
\Producing his cigarette-case.'\ Thanks; I prefer my 
own. [To Avis.] I say, Mrs. Rippingill ! I've done the 
deed. 

Avis. 
The deed ? 

Trood. 
Taken on my cottage at Cookham for August. 

Rippingill. 
[Advancing to the settee on the right.\ Bravo ! 

Christ ABEL. 
The sweet little nest I was so envious over yesterday ! 

Rippingill. 
They've stuck you pretty considerably? 

Trood. 
Frightful. 

Rippingill. 
[Lighting his pipe ?\ Pish ! you'll be inspired to paint a 
picture that will make your fortune. Corot, and that 
sort of caper, what ? 
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Trood. 
Oh, I'm full of ideas. 

Avis. 
fTo Mrs. Lovette.] Shall we move? 

Mrs. Lovette. 

Certainly. 

[Avis and Christabel retire to the bay-window, 
■where Webbmarsh, emitting clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, is already ensconced. Mrs. Lovette 
remains at the table for a few moments, brush- 
ing crumbs from her dress and otherwise putting 
herself in order. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Now, I've a notion for the composition of a land- 
scape. Ha, ha 1 the presumptuous amateur ! It flashed 
across me after our recent discussion on Symbolism in 
Art 

Trood. 
\Rising.\ Yes, but we won't keep the ladies hanging 
about. 

RiPPINGILL. 

You're right ; another time^ 

[Trood joins the group at the -window. Mrs. 
Lovette is leaving the table. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[ Under his breath.\ Dora ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Eh? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Rising.\ Sssh ! \Drawing her towards the right. ^ I 
confess to being grievously disappointed at the failure of 
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your inimitable description of Lady Whitstable and the 
pickled salmon. I had set my hopes upon it, in a great 
measure. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Failure ! You can't say the beastly thing failed ; it 
never made a start. 

RiPPINGILL. 

True. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
1 didn't catch the salmon, much less pickle it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Perhaps later in the day 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Not for worlds. She freezes my spine, that glum httle 
wife of yours. 

RiPPINGILL. 

You see my letters have not overstated the case, Dora. 
//■ IS a decided defect in her disposition ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Appalling. To-morrow is Sunday, too ! I feel in- 
clined to take the first train back to town. 

RiPPINGILL. 
In mercy, don't ! You heard me tell young Trood, as 
an excuse for my remaining at home this morning, that I 
am engaged with Phillips, the gardener? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[C/iiick/m£:] Ha, ha ! you're Phillips. \Seriously.\ It 
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will be such a relief to me, dear old friend, to unburden 
myself to you viva voce. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
But what excuse can /make for shirking these girls? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Oh, I leave that to you. You were a girl once. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

1 beg your pardon. What I mean is that two young 
women of — er — much the same age are always ready to 
forego the privilege of the society of one who is a great 
deal — that is, a few years 

Mrs. Lovette. 
You'd better stop ; you're getting deeper and deeper. 
[Foley, the man-sefvant, and IJates, a parlor- 
maid, have entered from the garden, the former 
carrying a large, light, wooden box, corded and 
labeled. 

Foley. 
\Showvig the box to Rippingill.] A porter has brought 
this from the station, sir. It's marked " urgent." 

[Rippingill, having glanced at the label, hurriedly 
takes the box from the man. 

Rippingill. 
Thank you, Foley; thank you. [T^Mrs. Lovette. J 
Cover me ; spread yourself out. 

\She places herself between him and the group at 
the window while lie goes down upon his knees 
and secretes the box under the settee. Foley 
joins Bates, who has a trdy in her hand, and 
(assists her to clear the breakfast-table. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
\ To RiPPlNGiLL.J What on earth have you there? 
What are you concealing? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Toys. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Toys! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Of a purely diverting character. Ordered 'em from 
Hamley's yesterday — gave the firm carte-blanche — this 
season's novelties. [Geiting to his feet.\ Are you famihar 
with the Dying Pig? 

Mils. Lovette. 
I've not that pleasure. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Beaming.\ It's irresistible. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
They are to be a surprise for your wife ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Wiih a nod of assent.\ I shall distribute them about 
the room during her absence. [ Wiping his brow again.\ 
I want them to burst upon her. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Dubiously.\ You fancy they may cause those stony 
features of hers to relax ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ouf ! I'm determined to leave no stone unturned — 
not even stony features. \Tickhd at his jokeA Ha, ha, 
ha! \The group at the window breaks up.] Quick! 
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\Passing hef across to the settee.^ Sit down, {Pointing to 
1,'ie box.\ Put your feet in iront of it. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
It's so enormous. 

RiPPINGILL. 

YThoughtlessly.^ Yes, but your feet will hide it. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\SiitingJ\ Well, I'm sure ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I beg your pardon. What I meant was [To 

Avis, who now approaches followed by the Webb- 
marshes. J My pet ? 

Avis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webbmarsh won't go on the river this 
morning, Seymour. Mr. Webbmarsh has some review- 
ing to do. [To Webbmarsh.] I'll run up-stairs and 
make sure that your table is in order. 

Webbmarsh. 

Pray don't trouble 

[Avis disappears, entering the hall and turning 
sharp round to her right. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Interested^ Reviewing ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Slyly.] Reviewing ? 

Webbmarsh. 

Yes, I must plough through the second volume of the 
" Life of Disraeh " before dinner, somehow or other. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

And— ah— ahem !— Mrs. Webbmarsh? 

Webbmarsh. 
[Consirained/y.] Oh — ah — Christabel — I dictate notes 
to Christabel as I read. That's the process. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha, ha! Oh, that's the process, is it.? Ho, no ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Now what is the man laughing at ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[To Christabel.] Shall I tell tales, Mrs. Christabel? 

Christabel. 
I don't care a rap. You're thinking of yesterday 

RiPPINGILL. 

[To Mrs. Lovette] I've placed the room above this 
at Mr. Webbmarsh' s disposal, Dora — for his reviewing. 
Ha, ha, ha ! And yesterday, having occasion to speak 
a word to the reviewer, I — ho, ho! — no, it isn't fair of 
me ■ 

Christabel. 
I'll supply the sequel. Mr. Rippingill found me sit- 
dng beside Haynes on the sofa, my head lesting on his 
shoulder. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Volume One upon the floor — discreetly, face downward. 
The process of reviewing ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webbmarsh may have been reviewing 
the events of their courtship. 
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Christabel. 
Extremely nice of you, Mrs. Lovette. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I gather that, like our host and hostess, you are newly- 
married people. 

Christabel. 

\Slipping her arm through Webbmarsh's.] We've 
scarcely yet reahzed that we are married, have we, 
Haynes, dear? 

Webbmarsh. 
[Annoyeii.] At any rate, my day is to be devoted to 
work, and my wife promises me her sympathetic as- 
sistance. [To Christabel, sti0y.] We will make a 
start, Christabel. 

Christabel. 
Au'voir, till lunch ! 

[Webbmarsh and Christabel withdraw, in the 
direction taken by Avis. Rippingill whistles 
softly. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Too bad of you, Seymour ! 

Rippingill. 
[Lowering his voice.^ H'm! sad. Upon my soul, my 
imagination fails to conceive a more deplorable spectacle 
than that of a man incapable of enjoying a laugh against 
himself. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The difficulty lies in persuading the live lobster that 
the boiling process is dignified and entertaining. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

But VVebbmarsh ! who used to have the keenest appre- 
ciation of fun ! A couple of months ago he would have 
roared at my harmless banter. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Two months ago ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

When we were lobsters — bachelors. Now it's nothing 
but bill and coo, bill and coo, from morn till eve. 
\Movmg over to the left as Avis reenters and returns to 
Mrs. Lovette. J Ha, ha, ha! His critique in the Bi- 
weekly should be a gem ! [ Wiping tears of laughter from 
his eyes.] The process of reviewing ! 

[ By this time the servants have cleared the table 
and sideboard and have departed, carrying the 
rest of the breakfast- things on trays. Trood, 
who has remained at the window reading a 
newspaper, now approaches Avis. 

Trood. 
I hope Mrs. Lovette is coming with us, Mrs. Rippingill. 

Avis. 
\To Mrs. Lovette.] Mr. Trood proposes to take us 
up to Marlow, Mrs. Lovette. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Exceedingly kind of Mr. Trood, but I'd rather you all 
went your own ways and let me to potter about here 
alone. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Hypocritically.'] My dear Dora ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I'm a tired town-woman, recollect — stale as old shoes. 
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Avis. 
Oh, it shall be exactly as you wish, naturally. 

Trood. 
Dreadfully grieved. 

[j% goes out at the door on the left, leaving the 
door open. 

Avis. 
\To RiPPlNGILL.] Seymour, you will ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Can't, my pet ; most important letter to write. 

Avis. 
Why, a little while ago it was the gardener 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Hastily.\ Yes, yes — I'm writing to the gardener. 

Avis. 
Writing to the gardener ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Smiling faiuously.'\ It does sound singular — but it 
isn't. I can't stand the heat of the sun. That's the 
simple fact — I cannot stand the sun. 

Avis. 
But Phillips could see you up at the house, or here. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\In difficulties.^ My dear Avis, it may be an old-fash- 
ioned prejudice on my part ; but, ever since I have been 
in a position to employ a gardener, it has been a settled 
conviction with me that — er — his appropriate place is in 
the garden. 
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Avis. 
{Gloomily.] As you please. I have to give some or- 
ders to the cook ; tell Mr. Trood he must wait five min- 
utes for me. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I will, dearest. 

\She takes a hat from the stand and goes. Rip- 
PINGILL bustles away and calls to TROOD/rom 
over the dwarf wall. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Mrs. Rippingill has gone up to the house to attend to 
some domestic duties. She'll be with you shortly. 

Trood. 
\From below. \ All right. 

[RiPPINGILL comes back into the room. Mrs. 
LovETTE, who has accompanied Avis to the 
hall- door, faces him, laughing. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Eh? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Seymour, you're a beautiful story-teller ; but, oh, what 
a contemptible hand at a fib ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha, ha ! \Gallantly.\ I ought to be able to return 
the compliment, but I can't. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Fanning herself with a fan which she catries.] Well, 1 
never ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I beg your pardon. {Seating himself in a chair on the 
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left and rubbing his head.} The truth is, Dora, I some- 
times find my wife's baby face and round eyes a trifle 
^discomposing. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Thoughifully.'\ Seymour 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Catching her mood.} Dear friend ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Your first wife was possessed of no sense of humor, 
either, was she ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[After a pause.\ Not in the faintest degree. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What an odd fatality ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Staring before him. \ It is — rummy. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
That it should befall you, of all persons ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Precisely ! I who managed to preserve, throughout 
twenty yeai's of servitude in a government office, what I 
claim may be fairly described as an almost abnormal 
perception of the ludicrous ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Laying her fan upon his shoulder.} However, taking 
one thing with another, you haven't much to complain of. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Jumping up i\ Complain of ! [Soberly.] Ahem! On 
the contrary, apart from my — ahem! — my — er 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
It was unfeeling of me to remind you of it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[IVii/i a wave of the hand.\ My unfortunate maiden 
matrimonial venture, I regard myself as the luclciest devil 
in existence. Why, only think ! Just as I was becom- 
ing sick to death of the office ; just as my remarkable 
sense of humor was perhaps beginning to show signs of 
wear and tear 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Looking out of the window. \ You drop iri for all this ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Delightful, hey ? \Walking away to the right.'\ This 
boat-house was my Uncle Horace's last addition to the 
property. [Sitting on the settee.^ Poor old Horace ! 
\Taking his pipe from his pocket^ Bless me, how fond the 
old chap would have been of Avis ! He was totally des- 
titute of humor also. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Turning from the window abruptly.] Seymour, what 
passes my <:omprehension is that the child's lamentable 
deficiency didn't dawn on you sooner. Not that it would 
have made any difference 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Discovering that his pipe still contains some tobacco, 
and relighting it.] My dear Dora, our engagement fol- 
lowed a particularly superficial knowledge of each other's 
idiosyncrasies. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
But during your engagement ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Experience teaches me that that period is often 
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marked by a suspension of the faculty of observation. 
Added to which, it was as brief as our previous acquaint- 
ance. My wife's aunt — Avis's sole living relative, an 
aged lady with rheumatic tendencies — earnestly desired 
to see her niece happily settled in life before she 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Sympathetically^\ I understand. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Before she went to Bath. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Oh! 

RiPPINGILL. 

\With a puzzled air.] The whole business was — I 
don't use the word in its vulgar significance — stunning. 
It seems to me, looking back on the affair, that the 
moment I had proposed, my tailor was measuring me for 
my wedding garments ; and that immediately after /kat 
I was wearing 'em, in the presence of the Registrar. 
[Seeing' Trood saunter past the door on the left.\ Ah! 
young Trood ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What about him ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

I wonder if he could enlighten us. 
Mrs. Lovette. 
Enlighten us ? 

I RiPPINGILL. 

As to whether Avis has ever manifested the cheerful- 
ness characteristic of youth. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Why should he ? 
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RiPPINGILL. 

He knew her before I did. {Rising.'] He and some of 
his brother art-students were lodgers in the boarding- 
house where I first met her. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
If it were done deUcately 

RiPPINGILL. 

It might be instructive. ITrood appears outside the 
window ; Rippingill ^o« to'the window and hails him.\ 
My dear fellow, 1 caution you — that creeper swarms with 
insects. \To Mrs. Lovette, indicating that Trood is 
about to join them.] You open the ball ; I'll cut in. 
[Trood enters.] 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Mr. Trood, do come to my assistance. Mr. RippingiU 
and I are indulging in quite a hot argument. 

Trood. 
Indeed ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
He dares to maintain that the sense of humor is more 
acute in men than in women. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[^Behind the table on the left.] I was instancing my 
charming wife — perfect — absolutely perfect, if I may say 
so, in all other respects 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Distinctly unfair ! I should like to have the evidence 
of somebody who knew her before she was threatened 
with the responsibilities of marriage. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Should you ? Ha, ha ! I refer you to our young 
friend there. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Sitting at the table on the left, Rippingill at her 
elbow.] Ah ! Now, Mr. Trood ! 

Trood. 
[Advancing:] I ! my dear lady, don't ask me to settle 
the point. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I do, deliberately. You and Mrs. Rippingill were ac^ 
quainted before she met her husband. 

Trood. 
I don't deny that. But in the days when Mrs. Rip- 
pingill and I — Miss Meiklejohn she was then 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes? 

Trood. 
In the days when Miss Meiklejohn and I were residing 
at Mrs. Culross's in Westbourne Terrace, I and my com- 
panions were struggling to find a fitting formula for the 
expression of our artistic ideals. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I see — which was no laughing matter. 

Trood. 
We were hesitating — I trust I am not too technical — 
we were hesitating between Realism on the one hand and 
Impressionism on the other. [Seating himself in the arm- 
chair.] Men in that condition of mind need sympathy, 
not fun and frolic. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
And that you got from Miss Meiklejohn? 

Trood. 
[Assentingly .^ We made that young lady the recipient 
of our confidences. Our custom was, I remember, to as- 
semble upon the landing before dressing for dinner. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The landing ? 

Trood. 
The second-floor landing. \^Skutiing his eyes.'] I have 
only to close my eyes to recapture the effect of the even- 
ing hght streaming through the colored window. It was 
the curious play of that light upon the seated figure of 
Miss Meiklejohn which led to our giving her the name 
that afterwards clung to her at Mother Culross's. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The name ? 

Trood. 
Avis of the Shimmering Hair. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Shimmering ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\ Coming forward, his handkerchief to his mouth.\ 
Shimmering ? 

Trood. 
Hair. Its tone has become somewhat duller, if I may 
be permitted the remark, than it was in Westbourne 
Terrace. iJDrearily.] But may not the same comment be 
applied generally to life ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

[ Unable to restrain his laughter. \ Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Trood. 
\Coldly.\ I beg your pardon ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Avis of the Shimmering Hair! The setting sun 
touched with his magic brush the luxuriant coil at the 
back of the shapely head, 1 suspect, hey ? 

Trood. 
Certainly. It was the consciousness of the supreme 
difficulty of seizing it — grasping it 

Mrs. Lovette. 

The— er ? 

Trood. 
The shimmer — the difficulty of transferring it to the 
canvas, that nearly drove us artists to despair. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
And you and your friends — which school did you favor 
in the end ? Impressionism or Realism ? 

Trood. 

Impressionism. But I think that some of us are grad- 
ually drifting towards Realism. 

Mrs. LovEiTTE. 
Ah! you are learning to draw a little, I suppose. 

Trood. 
Yes — no — that is 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Hearing footsteps in the garden.] Behold ! the lady of 
the Shimmering ! 
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Trood. 
{Rising hastily — to Mrs. Lovette.J Excuse me. 

[Avis is seen to pass, first the window, then the 
open door on the left. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[72) Trood.] Lunch at half-past one, as usual. You'll 
join us ? 

Trood. 
Thanks ; probably. 

\He goes out at the door on the left and disappears. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Following him.\ You'll have a perfectly delightful 
morning. [Calling to Avis.| Oughtn't you to take a 
wrap, my pet ? No ? There, I won't worry you. {Re- 
turning and closing the door.^ Ha, ha ! Most attractive 
young fellow — Trood, but really I begin to doubt if ^zi 
sense of humor is worth a two-penny ticket. Isn't it as- 
tounding ! {Hurrying across to the right and withdrawing 
the box from under the settee.\ Now ! {Depositing the box 
upon the smaller table and cutting the cord with his 
pocket-knife.'] Ho, ho ! Avis of the Shimmering Hair! 
The first I've heard of that. {Attempting to force the lid 
of the box with his fingers.] Poor girl ! Her association 
with those self-absorbed youths in Westbourne Terrace 
was enough to crush the spirit of a six-weeks-old kitten. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Standing, watching him — pointing to a pair of cham- 
pagne-nippers which she espies upon the sideboard.] Those 
champagne-nippers ? ' 

RiPPINGILL. 

Excellent. {Applying the nippers to the box.] Dear 
friend, I own I am extremely sanguine as to the effect of 
these droll playthings. Heavens, I hope they include 
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the Wriggling Snake ! The— Wriggling— Snake— is irre- 
sistible. [7'ke lid opens with ajerk.\ Hah! a splendid 
assortment apparently. Hamley, I thank thee ! Ha, 
ha, ha ! do look at these ! | Handing some grotesque dolls 
to Mrs. Lovette, after having divested them of their 
paper wrappers. \ You'll assist me ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Where shall I put them ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

On the top of the piano. \He comes upon an elongated 
air-ball, inflates it, and follows it as it flutters away from 
him.'\ The Flying Sausage ! 

[ They visit the box in turn and, laughing at each 
object as it is disclosed, move rapidly about the 
room, placing the toys upon the various articles 
of furniture. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{^Taking a doll from the box.\ The Golly wog. Ha, ha ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

yPa king out another doll. \ Sunny Jim. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Examining the presentment of an eminent politician.] 
Who's this ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Diving into the box.] Yes ! No. Yes ! The Dying 
Pig! Eureka! [Discovering a small cardboard box and 
(riving it to Mrs. Lovette.] What have we here ? 
[Rummaging again.] I can find no snake. Gross neg- 
lect — culpable neglect. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Opening the cardboard box and producing a small, 
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heart-shaped board which has two wheels attached to its 
broadest part and a piece of lead-pencil at its pointed end.\ 
Plane hette, 

RiPPINGILL. 

Planchette? There's nothing laughable in that. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Evincing a certain fatniliarity with the apparatus. \ 
Laughable, no ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Why do they send such trash and omit the Wriggling 

Serpent ? Dora 

[She lays the Planchette upon the oval table and 
they continue arrangi?ig the toys until the room 
has the appearance of a toy-shop. In the end, 
Mrs. Lovette sinks upon the window-seat 
breathlessly, while RiPPINGILL stands in the 
middle of the room surveying the result of their 
labors. 

Mrs. Lovette and Rippingill. 
Ah-h-h ! 

' Mrs. Lovette. 

Superb ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Pacing the apartment^ Dear friend, I repeat, I rest 
great hopes upon this display. [ With conviction.^ This 
is irresistible. 

[Webbmarsh and Christabel appear in the 
hall. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Hallo ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[ Taking a hat from the stand.] Hallo ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Knocked off work, you two ? 

Webbmarsh. 
We are going for a sliort stroll. [Coming into the 
room.] The atmosphere has become rather oppressive 
up-stairs. [Staring at the toyi.\ My dear Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Winking at Mrs. Lovette.] Ah, you are looking at 
my dolls. 

Christabel. 
[ Who also has taken a hat from the stand, joining her 
husband.] Oh ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Blandly]. Nice lot, aren't they ? This is my day for 
them. 

Webbmarsh. 
Your day ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Yes, I have them out and play with them once a month 
regularly. 

Christabel. 
Mr. Rippingill ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

A boyish practice — can't shake it off. You'd scarcely 
credit how I yearned for them while I was on my honey- 
moon. 

Christabel. 
[Aghast.] Haynes ! 
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Webbmahsh. 
[Neii/eci.] Hush ! don't be apprehensive for our 
friend's sanity, Christabel. 1 imagine this to be another 
of his irrepressible jocosities, [/rom'ca/fy.] Ha, ha ! Are 
you ready ? 

Christabel. 
Ha, ha, ha ! Quite. 

[ tVtth their heads in the air, they turn away and 
disappear into the garden. The sky becomes 
overcast and the light in the room diminishes. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Rising?^ You've put your foot in it again, Seymour. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\In renewed astonishment^ Whew ! Webbmarsh ! 
\Suddenly.'\ By Jove ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Eh? 

RiPPINGILL. 

The coast is clear ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Clear — for what ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Wait a minute ! 

\He runs out at the hall-door and returns imme- 
diately carrying the gardener s ladder. This 
he proceeds to plant against one of the beams of 
the ceiling. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Seymour ? 
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RiPPINGILL. 

I couldn't have desired a more favorable opportunity. 
[//e mounts the ladder nimbly and fumbles for 
something behind the beam. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Standing at the foot of the ladder^ Explain, or I up- 
set the ladder ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Gleefullyl\ Spare me ! spare me ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Shaking the ladder.^ I won't ! 

\He descends a rung or two, holding the end of a 
thin cord which passes through the ceiling. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Showing her the cord.'] A piece of cord. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
So I perceive. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Dear friend, the other end of this is attached to the 
bottom of the sofa. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Sofa ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

The sofa upon which the reviewer and his amanuensis 
sit and caress. It stands here — above my head 

Mrs. LovEiiTE. 
Well? 
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RUTINGILL. 

[Pointing to a doll.\ A doll. \She hands him the doll, 
and he suspends it by the cord.] Uoia, the episode of 
yesterday was no exceptional proceeding. I've observed 
'em from the garden ; Webbmarsh's eyes are seldom, if 
ever, upon his book. He squanders the flying hours — 
hours which he owes to the cause of literature — in spoon- 
ing. I apologize for the expression — spooning. [Sliding 
down the ladder.] Ha, ha ! \ Contemplating the suspended 
doll.] You follow my theory ? I evolved it in the middle 
of the night. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The doll should respond ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Even a kiss, the gentlest pressure of the 



hand, should produce a shiver. [Shouldering the ladder.] 
This must amuse Avis, hey ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Whoever is amused, it assuredly won't be Mr. and 
Mrs. Webbmarsh. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Of course not ; they remain in complete ignorance. 
[Moving across to the right.] There's the cream of the 
joke. [Pausing in the archway.] Would you believe it, 
old friend — I was drilling that hole in the ceihng at a 
quarter past six this morning! [Replacing the ladder.] 
Ho, ho, ho! Irresistible! [Reentering.] Dora, may I 
ask for your assistance in testing the contrivance ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[ Walking away to the left.l What next I 

RiPPINGILL. 

I beg your pardon ; you misunderstand me. [In the 
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arcAway.] You stay here and watch the doll while 1, 
myself, go through the process of reviewing. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[At the bay-windou).\ Seymour, this is dangerous ; I'll 
have no hand in this. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Injured.'\ Dora, oblige me [The pattering of 

rain is heard.} Raining ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Warningty.] The Webbmarshes ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Leaving the archway. \ Dash! \_Calling to Webb- 
marsh and Christabel, who are seen shaking their hats 
in the han.\ Back? 

Webbmarsh. 
[Entering the room.\ In the nick of time. 

Christabel. 
[Looking into the room and then disappearing. \ Isn't 
it lucky we hadn't left the grounds ? 

Webbmarsh. 
• [Glancing at the suspended doll as he turns down his 
coat-collar and brushes the rain-drops from his sleeves. '\ 
What's that? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Innocently.] That? Oh, that's a simple device for 
attracting the flies. 

Webbmarsh. 
Thought it might be more of your tomfoolery. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

My dear Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[Moving towards the right.'\ Well, I'll get to work 
again. [Kippingill giggles inamtiously. Webbmarsh 
turns sharply and regards him with suspicion. There is a 
violent burst of rain, then the downpour gradually ceases 
and the sky clears.^ Good for the grass." 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Controlling himself with difficulty.\ Yes, I was lying 
awake during the night fretting about the grass. 

Webbmarsh. 

[Doubtfully. \ Oh ! 

[He withdraws. Rippingill throws himself upon 
the settee on the right, convulsed with laughter. 
The door on the left opens and AviS hurries in. 
She is wearing Trood' s jacket over her shoul- 
ders. 

Avis. 
[Breathlessly, closing the door.] Oh, dear me ! what a 
storm ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Are you wet ? 

Avis. 
Mr. Trood is ; this is his blazer. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Histng.] Where is he ? 

Avis. 
Putting the boat away. I've persuaded him to ask 
Foley for a change of things. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Very prudent. 

\^As RiPPINGILL takes the jacket from her, she dis- 
covers the toys. 

Avis. 
Why, what are these ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Those ? Look at them, my pet ; examine them. 

Mrs. Lovette and Rippingill. 
\Laiighing encouragingly ^ Ha, ha, ha! 

\She wanders round the room in a listless fashion. 
RiPPINGILL and Mrs. Lovette, stretching 
their heads forward, watch her intently. 

Avis. 
\Apatheticallyl\ Where do they come from ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Laying the jacket upon the back of the armchair. \ 
From town. Ho, ho ! I wu'ed for 'em yesterday. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\0n the left.'\ Aren't they excruciatingly funny, Mrs. 
Rippingill ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\At the table on the right, inflating the Dying Pig.\ 
Avis — phu — Avis — phu ! The Dying Pig ! Phu ! 

Avis. 
What do you propose to do with them all, Seymour ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Blankly.'\ To do with them ? 
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Avis. 
The coachman's child had better have afew, I suppose ? 
Then there's the cook's httle lame nephew 

RiPPINGILL. 

My pet, nobody can feel more kindly disposed towards 
Mrs. Thompson's nuisance of a nephew than I ; but, at 
the same time, I admit I am slightly disappointed 

Avis. 
Disappointed ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

I had an idea that — ahem ! — that perhaps j(o« 

Avis. 
I ? Oh, dolls — toys of any sort — never had much at- 
traction for me. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Crestfallen.'] Oh— ah ! 

Avis. 
The shower is over. \_Picking up the jacket andmoving 
towards the hall.'] I'll carry Mr. Trood's jacket up to the 
house and order it to be dried. 

\_She goes into the garden and disappears. Mrs. 
LovETTE and Rippingill sit, the former at the 
oval table, he in the armchair. 

Rippingill. 
[Sighing heavily.] Ah — h — h ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[In sympathy.] Ah — h — h ! I am afraid my diagnosis 
is correct, Seymour. 

Rippingill. 
[His head bowed.] Diagnosis ? 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Incurable. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[^Groaning.'} Oh ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Incurable. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Don't! don't! 

[^They lapse into silence, he staring at the floor, she 
playing with the Planchette. The suspended 
doll becomes animated, breaking into a dance. 
They look at each other wonderingly . 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Listening.l Hark ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[After consideration.'^ Bees. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Discovering the cause of the sound.l Ah ! The doll is 
dancing ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Oh ! [Proudly, under his breath.'] What a success, 
Dora ! What a triumph ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Lost in admiration.'] It is indeed ingenious, Seymour. 
[They twist their chairs round, to obtain a better 
view of the doll, and sit gazing up at it, ab- 
sorbed. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Bitterly.] The impostor ! The arch impostor ! And 
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these are the men whose utterances influence public 



opinion 



IVIrs. Lovette. 



l^Quieily.'] Of course, it may be that he, or she, is 
seated there alone. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Pshaw ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Or that he is merely scratching his ear. 

\_The dance increases in energy. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Look! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Tenderly^ You are right ; that can be nothing but 
intense, ardent affection. 

\He starts up, and makes for the garden, as if to 
fetch Avis. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Avis! Avis I {Checking himself and slowly retum- 

ino-^ No ; I realize it — even this wouldn't do it. \Eye- 
ing the doll ruefully.'] She didn't notice it was hanging 
there! \M.iiS.'LovE.T:TE, fingers the Pla?ichette again. The 
doll's datice ceases.] An interval ! The reviewer now 
salves his conscience with another paragraph or two. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Impulsively.'] Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Dear friend ! 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[ Turning her chair to the table at which she is seated.'] 
Give me a sheet of paper. 

RiPPINGILL. 

l^Crossing to the writing-table on the left.] A sheet of 
paper? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I am going to consult the Planchette. 

RiPPINGILL. 

The Planchette ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 

The Planchette. If your wife's distressing malady is 
open to treatment, it's plain yours is at fault. \Taking a 
sheet of paper from him and adjusting the Planchette.] I 
am going to ask the Planchette to suggest a means of 
bringing a smile to Mrs. Rippingill's face. 

RiPPINGILL. 

My dear Dora, surely you are too sensible to beheve 
in that mischievous rubbish ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Every woman is at heart a witch. Lay your hand on 
mine. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Obeying her. [ Oh, if you 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Hush ! [Closing her eyes.] Shut your eyes and let 
yourself go — abandon yourself. [After a while.] It 
moves ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

You're wobbUng it. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Involuntarily. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Pickles ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Rising, hurt.'] Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I beg your pardon ; I withdraw the word, unreservedly. 

\_She resumes her seat and they lay their hands on 

the Planchette again, and again shut their eyes. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[/« a whisper.] We are writing. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Opening his eyes.] No ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Opening her eyes!] Ah, now you've spoiled it ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

We have scribbled something. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Their heads bending over the paper.] D — no, P 

RiPPINGILL. 

N— or is it U? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
It's a U. P—U— what's that ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

L? 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
L. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Two L's. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
p_U— double L. 

RiPPINGILL. 
Pull. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What suggestion is wrapped up in Pull ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

None. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Wait, wait ; you're so hasty. Pull ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_lVa/h'n^ away to the right.'] Pull — pull — pull — 
pull > 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Your wife has just returned from a pull on the 
river ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

That leads nowhere. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Pull— pull— pull— pull ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[^His/ace suddenly lighting up.] Dora ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Found it ? 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Pullinger ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What is a pullinger ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Pullinger is a person. My old friend Pullinger. Pull — 
the first syllable of his name ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[J?isin^.} Ah ! And if you hadn't interrupted the 
Planchette 

RiPPINGILL. 

It is extraordinary. And still more extraordinary that 
I haven't thought of Jack before ! \Going to the telephone 
and ringing violently. '\. If he's in town to-day, I'll have 
him down. \_Speaking to the telephone.~\ Is that Foley ? 
. . . Foley, put me on to Mr. Pullinger — Mr. John 
Pullinger, not his brother Frank — Mr. John Pullinger of 
Kensington Court . . . at once . . . thank you. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{^Crossing to the right.'] Who is this gentleman ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Leaving the telephone.] He and his brother are the 
great biscuit people. You eat them with ices. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes, but 

RiPPINGILL. 

They're now a company — F. and J. Pullinger, Limited ; 
John's the Chairman. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes, but why should a biscuit-baker ? 
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RiPPINGlLL. 

My dear Dora, John PuUinger knows no more about 
biscuits than he does about anything else. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What. 

RlPPINGILL. 

No, no, no ! I mean, there is nothing, positively 
nothing, that Pullinger doesn't know something about. 
Without exaggeration, he is the most intelligent man in 
London. Great heaven, the information that chap can 
give you upon the most varied subjects ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
And has he — has he a strong sense of humor ? 

RlPPINGILL. 

[^Doubtfully. '\ H'm! N-n-no, I should hardly say he 
matches you, or me, in that department. But in a man 
of such universal powers you can't reasonably expect a 
single quality to predominate. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
He doesn't exactly sound like the miracle-worker we 
are seeking. 

RlPPINGILL. 

[A little testily.'] Oh, he's not, a buffoon, my dear 
Dora, if that's the article you're in search of. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[tValkin^ away to the left.~\ Really, Seymour ! 

RlPPINGILL. 

[Rubbing his head.] I beg your pardon [The tele- 
phone bell rings ; he runs to the instrument^] Hallo, 
hallo ! . . . I want Mr. John Pullinger. . . . 
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I'm Mr. Rippingill. . . Oh, is that you, Jack? 

How are you, my dear fellow ? . . . That's 

right. And how is that sweet, cheery old lady, your 

mother? . . . Eh — what ? . . . Bless me, 

I forgot ! ... Of course ; how stupid of me ! 
. Ah, well, she lived to a good, ripe age, didn't 
she? [Mrs. Lovette laughs.'] One moment, Uora. 
^Resuming.'] I say. Jack ! I need your advice upon a 
matter of considerable importance to me — vital impor- 
tance. You're a marvel at helping a man in a difficulty. 
. . . Yes, you are, you wise old owl! . . . Are 
you engaged to-day for luncheon ? . . No? . . . 

Then come down and make the acquaintance of my 
wife. . . . Eh ? . . Yes, I'm referring to my 

new wife. [Mrs. Lovette again laughs^ Half a mo- 
ment, Dora. SJiesuming^ Eh ? . . . Oh, that's 
jolly ! . . . Half-past one ; the trains are most con- 
venient. . . Oh, motor, if you prefer it. . . . 
You've five motors? . . . Well, come in the five. 
. . . Ha, ha, ha ! . . . God bless you ! \_Leav- 
ing the telephofie gaily.] My dear Dora, this has lifted 
quite a load from me. Jack ! [Mrs. Lovette has re- 
himed to the table on the left. He grasps her hand.] Was 
I discourteous? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Sitting at the table.] Fiddle-de-dee ! 

Rippingill. 
Ah, Dora, my head — this serious anxiety ! But now — 
I have a presentiment — Pullinger ! [The doll dances 
again.] Ah, ha! The reviewer! Whoop! 

Mrs. Lovette and Rippingill. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

[He skips away to the piano and strikes up a 
lively tune. Mrs. hovE.Tl'E, with closed eyes, 
resumes experimentalizing with the Planchette 
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RiPPINGILL. 

[As he plays.'] John PuUinger ! 

[Trood — in his shiri-skeves, and carrying the 
cushions of his boat — passes the window, on his 
way to the house. 



END OF THE FIRST ACT 



THE SECOND ACT 

The scene is the same as in the preceding act. There is a 
slight alteration in the arrangement of the furniture . 
The settee on the left now has its back to the available 
and faces the settee which is on the right. A single 
chair only remains at this table. Of the two other 
chairs, one stands before the writing-table ; one in the 
centre of the room, by the piano. 

All the toys have been removed with the exception 
of the Planchette and the suspended doll. The ladder 
dlso has disappeared. 

The door on the left is closed, the hall-door open . 
[Mrs. Lovette is lying, propped up by pillows, 
upon the settee on the left, deep in a novel. 
Christabel and Webbmarsh are seen in the 
garden. Crossing from the left, they pass the 
window and enter the hall, where they hang 
their hats upon the stand. 

Christabel. 
{Looking into the room.} Glorious afternoon, isn't it? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Perfect. 

Christabel. 
Seems almost a sacrilege to immure oneself. But 
when there is work to be done 

Mrs. Lovette. 

Yes, duty is duty. 

[WeEbmar,sh and Christabel disappear and 
Mrs. Lovette resumes her reading. After a 
54 
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w/ii/e, RippiNGiLL enUrs the hall, coming 
from the right. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[5.f3rtf^z«g-/fl^MRS. LovETTE.J There you are ! {Ap- 
proaching her.'\ Where's Avis ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
On the river, with young Trood. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Good ! And the Webbmarshes ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Glancing upward.'] Reviewing. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha ! [Rubbing his hands.] This is our oppor- 
tunity. I've got him here. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Mr. PuUinger? 

RiPPINGILL. 

He is waiting under the eucalyptus. Are you ready ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Putting her feet to the ground, with no great eagerness.] 
Quite. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Hesitatingly.] Er — you are impressed by him, Dora ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Forgive me for asking — he's not inclined to be a leetle 
— a leetle ? 

RiPPINGILL. 
A little ? 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Oh, I admit he has an enormous store of general 
knowledge. There's no disputing that. 

RiPPINGILL. 

And yet is a man of the utmost simplicity — massive, 
comprehensive simplicity. [Mrs. Lovette yawns.'] It 
always strikes me that a couple of hours of Pullinger do 
more for us than our ablest historians in demonstrating 
the qualities that have made England what she is. 

Mrs. Lovette. 

Possibly. [^Passing' her hand across her brow.] I dare 
say it's the hot weather 

RiPPINGILL. 

I'll call him. [He goes to the hall-door and whistles. 
Presently he is joined by Pullinger.] Mrs. Lovette is 
alone. Jack — prepared for our consultation, 

[Pullinger enters the roo?n. He is a serious- 
looki7ig, solidly-built man of fifty, with a mous- 
tache which he strokes ruminatively at intervals 
and a fine, square, lofty brow. He walks 
rather stiffly, as from gout, with the aid of a 
cane. Rippingill carefully closes the hall- 
door. 

Pullinger. 
{Addressing Mrs. Lovette.] Let me see, what was I 
telling you when we rose from the luncheon-table ? Ah, 
yes — where to buy your tea. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I've dealt at Ropers' for years. 

Pullinger. 
Go to Cramp & Peeble — a tiny shop in Foubert's 
Place, an insignificant turning on the left-hand side of 
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Regent Street as you face south. Put it down before you 
forget it. [To Rippingill.] Rip, a pencil and some paper 
for Mrs. Lovette. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Delightedly .\ Yes, Jack. 

\_He fetches several sheets of paper and a pencil 
from the writing-table , and gives them to JVlRS. 
Lovette. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I already have a pile of memoranda about one thing 
and another. 

PULLINGER. 

I found it under your chair after you'd left the dining- 
room. 

\He restores to her u number of scraps of paper 
•which he produces from his coat-pocket. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
They must have slipped off my lap. 

Pullinger. 
Cramp & Peeble — — 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Scribbling impatiently.'] Left-hand side of Regent 
Street 

Pullinger. 
Ah, but Foubert's Place 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes, yes, a magnificent turning 

Pullinger. 
An insignificant turning 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Ha, ha ! [Moistening the point of her pencil.'] Of 
course. 

PULLINGER. ^ 

I notice you moisten your pencil, Mrs. Lovette. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
It's a habit — [defiantly repeating the action] a habit. 

PULLINGER. 

[Pleasantly.] A bad one, often contracted through the 
inferiority of the lead. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[On Mrs. Lovette's right, nudging her shoulder.] I'll 
be bound. Jack, that you could put us in the way of get- 
ting hold of a decent lead-pencil. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Under her breath.] No, no ! 

PULLINGER. 

I can — the best that's manufactured. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Admiringly.] I said so ! 

PULLINGER. 

Bousfield — an obscure artists'-colorman in the Fulham 
Road. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[To Mrs. Lovette.] Isn't he wonderful ! Upon my 
word, Jack ! 

PULLINGER. 

[To Mrs. Lovette.] Jot it down while you think of 
it. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[^Taki/tg another sheet of paper.'] Bousfield 

PULLINGER. 

I can't recall the number. It's a few doors past the 
"Stag," where the omnibuses stop. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Where the 'buses stop ! No detail is too trivial for 
him. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Writing.'] "Stag" — Finchley Road- 

PULLINGER. 

Fulham Road. [Moving away to the armchair^ Men- 
tion my name. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Between her teeth.] \will. 

PULLINGER. 

[Sitting.] Well, I was about to tell you — it is a blend 
of China and India. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What is ? 

POLLINGER. 

The tea. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Distractedly.] But we've finished with the tea. 

PULLINGER. 

When you've noted the proportions. Two-thirds 
Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, one-third Paklum Kaisow. 
[Mrs. Lovette' s papers become hopelessly deranged. 
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Some fall to the ground, and these Rippingill scrambles 
for and returns to her.'\ Now you have a mixture. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
You're right ! 

PULLINGER. 

D-a-r-jdouble e-1-i-n-g Orange Pekoe 

\There is a gentle movement on the part of the sus- 
pended doll. 

Rippingill. 
[Advancing to FVL.t,iNGKR.] Jack — Jack ! [^Point- 
ing to the doll.~\ There — there ! 

PULLINGER. 

[Glancing at the doll.'\ Oh, that's the impish trick 
you've been giving me an account of? [To Mrs. 
LovETTE.] P-a-k-1-u-m K-a-i-s-o-w. 

Rippingill. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

PULLINGER. 

Rip, you are incorrigible ! 

Rippingill. 
[t will break my heart to remove it. 

PULLINGER. 

By-the-bye, should either of you require any cheaply- 
dressed dolls for gifts at Christmas, I am acquainted with 
a thoroughly deserving person — the daughter of a de- 
ceased naval officer- 

Rippingill. 

Marvelous ! 
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PULLINGER. 

\_To Mrs. Lovette.] Jot the address down. Miss 
Tickle — 8, Appleton Terrace — Berltliamstead 

Mrs. Lovette. 
But I thought we were to assemble here to discuss a 
remedy for poor Mrs. Rippingill's infirmity ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

We were — we were ; that is the motive for this gather- 
ing. Jack, my wife will be back to give us our Paklum 
Kaisow 

PULLINGER. 

Yes, yes ; thanks for the hint. \_To Mrs. Lovette, 
gravely!\ Spell it precisely as you would do it. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
As I would do what? 

PULLINGER. 

Tickle— Miss T-i-c-k-1-e 

RiPPINGILL. 

\To Mrs. Lovette. J Dora, I have furnished Jack — 
Mr. PuUinger — at some length, I fear 

PULLINGER. 

No, no. 

RiPPINGILL. 

With the salient features of the case. And he agrees 
with us — don't you, Jack? — that it is a remarkably puz- 
zling business. 

PULLINGER. 

Remarkably — remarkably. {Stroking his moustache.'] 
A young woman 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Three-and-twenty. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Allowing for miscalculation, five-and-twenty 

PULLINGER. 

[Shaking his head.~\ No, I should say three-and-twenty 
on the outside. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Ah! 

PULLINGER. 

I mean, at the outside. 

RiPPINGILL. 

At any rate, young. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Married to a man still in his prime 

RiPPINGILL. 

[With drooping lids.] Thank you, Dora. I am forty- 
four. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Who is extremely well-to-do— oh, more — rich 

RiPPINGILL. 

In friends, at least. 

PULLINGER. 

She exchanging, I understand, the most modest sur- 
roundings 

RiPPINGILL. 

Boarding-house in Paddington 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Tomato soup, halibut, and mutton 

PULLINGER. 

For a condition which closely approaches luxury. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Exactly. 

PULLINGER. 

By-the-way, if you, Rip, or you, Mrs. Lovette, are 
ever asked to recommend a moderate-priced but excel- 
lent boarding establishment 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Under her breath^ My patience ! 

PULLINGER. 

There is one in Keppel Street, Bloomsbury, at the cor- 
ner of the mews on the right. 

Ripping: LL. 
We mustn't lose time. Jack. 

PULLINGER. 

Going east — Madeira Mansion. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_HastUy, to Mrs. Lovette.] Put it down— down 
with it. 

PULLINGER. 

And yet, reverting to your wife, in spite of her altered 
position— enhanced status— liberal allowance — \to RiP- 
pingillJ I am assuming liberal allowance 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_With dignity. 'I You may, confidently. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
You ought to keep nothing from us, Seymour — from 
Mr. Pulhnger. 

RiPPlNGILL. 

[Buri.] I have no such desire. Do you accuse me of 
the attempt ? 

PULLINGER. 

No, no. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I apologize sincerely. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Five hundred a year. 

PULLINGER. 

Ample. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Pro rata. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Generous to excess. Her trousseau amovyited to httle 

enough, I expect. Her trousseau ? [Rippingill is 

siient.'] There ought to be no reserve, Seymour. Her 
trousseau ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Six. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Hah ! And after all you have heaped upon her ! 

PULLINGER. 

Not a smile. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Never a smile. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Devil a sm — never a smile ! Now, Mr. PuUinger ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Now, Jack ! 

PULLINGER. 

[Stroking his moustache.'] Well, the conclusion I arrive 
at — bearing in mind that Mrs. Rippingill is at an age 
when the animal spirits should be at their height 

RiPPINGILL. 

Yes, Jack ? 

PULLINGER. 

Is that, either the young lady was bom without a sense 
of humor — [Rippingill sits in the chair by the piano de- 
jectedly] — in which contingency. Rip, you will have to 
make the best of your bargain 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Ah, I was afraid, dear Seymour ! 

Pullingek. 
Or that this is an uncommon instance of a sense of 
humor remaining dormant in defiance of nature, and not- 
withstanding the stimulating artifices which have been 
freely employed to arouse it. 

Rippingill. 
In the latter event ? 

PULLINGER. 

Ordinary expedients having failed, it is clear that there 
is nothing for you but to take measures of a drastic de- 
scription. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Drastic ? 

PULLINGER. 

I don't counsel them. I recollect that when, in 93, my 
brother and I turned our concern into a company 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[To herself. 1 Oh, lord ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Yes, yes. Jack, but the measures — the measures ? 

PULLINGER. 

{Deliberately .'\ A violent upheaval of the stagnant 
forces. 

RiPPINGILL. 

A violent upheaval ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Of the stagnant forces ! 

PULLINGER. 

Brought about by the administering of a shock — a se- 
vere shock. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Sounds pretty horrible. 

PULLINGER. 

The object being to shift, so to speak, at one stroke the 
centre of gravity. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Rising-I Oh, no, no, no ; inhuman ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

SJHsing.^ Oh, too cruel. Jack I 
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PULLINGER. 

Desperate, 1 agree ; and I repeat, I am far from urging 
the experiment. [Tapping his cane against the legs of the 
settee on the right.'] Where did you find all this light 
stuff. Rip ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Impatiently^ Oh, dash the light stuff ! 

PULLINGER. 

There's a shop in Vienna, the finest in the world for 
this kind of thing * 

Mrs, Lovette. 
Oh! 

PULLINGER. 

Karntner Strasse. Number — number? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
But what sort of a shock ? 

PULLINGER. 

\To Mrs. Lovette.] Put it down before you forget it. 
Rothberger & Steinmetz 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Emphatically.] Mr. PuUinger 

RiPPINGILL. 

\To Mrs. Lovette.J Oh, stick it down — stick it down ! 
[Snatching up her notes, she seats herself at the oval table 
and makes a pretejise of writing.] Jack, what sort of a 
shock? 

PULLINGER. 

Such a shock as would result from the news, abruptly 
communicated, of some heavy calamity ■ 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Trumped-up ? 

PULLINGER. 

Obviously ; so that the sensation of relief which en- 
sued 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Incredulously.'] Would do the job. Ah, my dear 
Jack ! 

PULLINGER. 

Might do it ; I don't vouch for it. But I defend the 
strict logic underlying the theory. Misfortune — dehver- 
ance ; rain — sunshine 

RiPPINGILL. 

Floods of tears — shrieks of merriment. For exam- 
ple, if I were to get myself thrown out of my dog- 
cart ? 

PULLINGER. 

Certainly. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Or your automobile ? 

PULLINGER. 

Yes. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_SeaUng himself on the settee on the left.'] With you as 
chauffeur, that could easily be managed, Jack. Ha, ha, 
ha! 

PULLINGER. 

Financial ruin may serve equally well. 
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RiPPINGII.L. 

[^Picking up the book which Mks. Lovette has been 
reading.'] Poor Avis ! Restore her to auntie for a fort- 
night, eh ? IVIore sealing-wax soup, more woolly halibut, 

more sinewy mutton 

[Mrs. Lovette, with closed eyes, has been ma- 
nipulating the Planchette. Suddenly she utters 
an exclamation. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Oh! 

PULLINGER and RiPPINGILL. 

Eh! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The Planchette ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Oh, are you at that Planchette again, Dora? 

PULLINGER. 

[^Rising and crossing to Mv.s. Lovette.] Planchette? 

Mrs, Lovette. 
[Showing him what the Pla?zcheiie has written.'] I 
asked the Planchette to supply a key to a method of pro- 
curing the violent upheaval • 

PULLINGER. 

[Stooping to read the writing^ D — i — v 

Mrs. Lovette. 
" Divorce " ! Isn't it queer— every letter ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Referring to the book.] Of course ! You've been sat- 
urating yourself with this, Dora. [Quoting the title.] 
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"Prince Kurasco's Divorce." [Throwing the book down 
irritably.'] Mudie is continually annoying me in this way. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[To PuLLiNGEii, putting her finger to her lip.'] How in- 
considerate of us ! Hush ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Overhearing her.] Inconsiderate! Ha, ha, ha ! Not 
you, dear old friends. [Rising and walking away to the 
smoking-table, where he fills his pipe.] Luckily, I'm not 
as thin-skinned as all that. 

PULLINGEK. 

Thin-skinned! Why should you be, Rip? Po« weren't 
the party in error. [Stroking his moustache.] Divorce ! 
Ha ! strange, following upon our talk 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Why? 

Pullinger. 
I was reading, the other day, a report in one of the 
papers of a singular piece of negligence on the part of a 
man who, like Rip, had been under the painful necessity 
of divorcing his wife. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Shortly.] Oh, ah? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Rising and coming to Pullinger as he sits upon the 
settee on the left.] Negligence ? 

Pullinger. 

H'm I What were the circumstances? Yes, yes ; ^s 
had married again too. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

[Silting on the settee on the right, cramming tobacco 
into his pipe. '\ Ha, ha ! very interesting. 

PULLINGER. 

It was that which rendered his neglect the more disas- 
trous. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Neglect ? Neglect to do what ? 

PULLINGER. 

To apply to the Court, according to the prescribed 
form, to have his Decree Nisi made absolute. The cause 
of the oversight slips my memory for the moment. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
He should have done it six months after ? 

PULLINGER. 

Before remarriage, at all events. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
So his second marriage was a — a what-d'ye-call it? a 
fizzle ? 

PULLINGER. 

Void. Fortunately the Court, after a lot of cavilling, 
took a lenient view of the fellow's conduct. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
But in the meantime he had to explain to Number 
Two ? 

PULLINGER. 

That she was not, in fact, his wife. 
Mrs. Lovette. 
What a shock ! 
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PULLINGER. 

Shock — quite so. Now, iAere was a shock, if you 
please. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The poor woman's humihation — suspense ! 

PULLINGER. 

Uncomfortable sojourn with her parents or guard- 
ians 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Months of tomato soup and halibut perhaps 

PULLINGER. 

Ending, we'll hope, in a hearty laugh at the mishap. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I see ! Mr. Pullinger, you are wonderful ! [Checking 
her enthusiasm.'] Oh, but surely you don't propose that 
Seymour should invent such a tale ? 

Pullinger. 

No, no, no. It's merely curious — the Planchetie put- 
ting the idea into one's head. 

\_An inarticulate sound proceeds from Rippingill, 
and his pipe falls to the floor. Turning to him, 
Mrs. Lovette and Pullinger are startled 
by the expression upon his face. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Advancing to him.] Seymour ! 

Pullinger. 
Rip ? 

Rippingill. 
J_jack 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
What's wrong ? Are you ill ? 

PULLINGER. 

[ Joining Mrs. Lovette.] You don't feel well, Rip ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

D — Dora, this is an extraordinary development 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Development ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

M — m — most unlooked for 

PULLINGER. 

What is unlooked for ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

My dear friends, I — I — I am embarrassed at having to 
inform you — my Decree Nisi has not been made ab- 
solute. • 

PULLINGER aw^MRS. LOVETTE. 

Not! 

, RiPPINGILL. 

No. [Rising unsteadily.'] Barlow — old Barlow — Bar- 
low 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Barlow ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

My soHcitor — you remember him, Jack? — Barlow died 
within a fortnight of the hearing of my case ; [dazed] 
and then — [clasping his brow] excuse me — then his man- 
aging clerk, also a solicitor 
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PULLINGER. 

Yes, yes ; Alfred Parker Gilmour— convicted of 
fraud 

RiPPINGILL. 

He misappropriated a spinster-lady at Wimbledon 

Mrs. Lovette. 
No, no. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I beg your pardon— converted her to his own use 

PULLINGER. 

Her money, you are trying"to say 

RiPPINGILL. 

Yes — and so the whole Barlow concern ceased to exist. 
Oh, my dear friends ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
But haven't you been near another lawyer ? 

PULLINGER. 

What about your marriage settlement — your will ? 

RiPPINGILL. , 

The aunt wished me to employ a man she knows at 
Bath. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Interfering old idiot ! 

PULLINGER. 

Didn't Ae raise the point? 

RiPPINGILL. 

No. 
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PULLINGER. 

This is rather a serious blunder, Rip. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
JiatAer ! 

PULLINGER. 

Do you mean to assure us solemnly that it utterly es- 
caped you ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

I pledge you my honor the matter has never crossed 
my mind till this moment. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
As a specimen of gross carelessness ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I can only suppose that from the day I met Avis 

Mrs. Lovette. 

You lost what you are conceited enough to call your 
head. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Oh, if you hadn't been abroad, Jack ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Pacin£' the rooni.'\ Well, here's a nice to-do ! 

PULLINGER. 

\FoUowing her example. '\ Dear, dear, dear! Bless 
my soul and body ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What do you advise, Mr. PuUinger ? 
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PULLINGER. 

Merciful powers ! This reminds me of a dispute I was 
once mixed up with, over a patent. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Oh, does it ! 

PULLINGER. 

You have heard I've invented an automatic luggage- 
label ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Hysterically.'\ No! Ha, ha, ha! 

POLLINGER. 

It's too heavy at present— four pounds, seven 
ounces 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Don't ! I shall shriek aloud ! 

PULLINGER. 

Yes, yes ; we're vifandering from the subject. \Siiting 
on the settee on the right.'] Our poor friend ! [To Rippin- 
GILL, who is seated in the bay-window , his back towards 
them, gazing at the prospect^ Rip, how long have we been 
chums? Rip 

Mrs. Lovette. 

{/inxiously.] Seymour ! 

[RiPPiNGiLL rises and comes forward, icily com- 



RlPPINGILL. 

{Wiping his lips.] Ahem! My dear old Jack — my 
dear old Dora — [correcting himself] my dear Dora — I 
don't know whether I am entitled to have a voice 

PULLINGER. 

Who is, if not yourself? 
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RlPPINGILL. 

But if yes, I should be disposed strongly to deprecate 
anything approaching undue excitement. 
Mrs. Lovette. 
[Behind the armchair.'^ It's all very well 

RlPPINGILL. 

It may be that my lengthy service in a Government 
office, where hai'dly a year passed in which some question 
did not arise demanding prompt and intelligent treatment 
— it may be, I say, that my official training gives me a 
certain advantage over both of you in dealing with un- 
expected crises. 

PULLINGER. 

Considerable advantage. 

RlPPINGILL. 

[Encouraged.'l I am in a difficulty — let us concede 
that ■ 

PULLINGER. 

Grave difficulty. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Ghastly. 

RlPPINGILL. 

[Faltering.'] Granting the ghastliness of the gravity of 
the difficulty — granting the gravity of the ghastliness — of 
the 

PULLINGER. 

[Helpfully.] Granting it, Rip ? 

RlPPINGILL. 

[Rallying^] Granting it, what then? Why, the diffi- 
culty has to be cracked, the nut dispelled — er — faced 

PULLINGER. 

We understand. 
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RiPPINGILL. ^ 

Meanwhile it is essential to preserve a stiff head, hold 
one's upper lip erect — er ■ 

PULLINGER. 

All right. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The other way round. 

RiPPINGILL. 

And to take care that one's every act shall continue to 
be informed by a sense of humor. We must not forget 
that, disconcerting as this deplorable complication is to 
those immediately involved, to the callous onlooker it is 
not without elements of gaiety. \_Silting on the settee 07i 
the left.'\ It is in this spirit, therefore, with the support ot 
my friends, that I propose to set about dispeUing the — 
cracking tlie — facing the Gordian knot in which I find 
myself plunged. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Advancing to Rippingill.J Bravo, Seymour ! You 
read us a lesson. I am sorry 1 allowed myself to be car- 
ried away. [Rippingill takes her handr\ I was think- 
ing of your wife 

PULLINGER. 

[Stroking his moustache. '\ Or whatever she is for the 
time being 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Poor thing ! U^e may summon our sense of humor to 
our aid ; but she ./ 

PULLINGER. 

[Suddenly .'] Hah ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Startled:] What now ! 
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PULLINGER. 

The shock ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Eh? 

PULLINGER. 

[^RisingJ] The shock ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Ah, yes ! 

PULLINGER. 

My dear Rip, this misfortune — this temporary misfor- 
tune — may prove a blessing in disguise.' Here we have, 
thrust upon us, the necessity of putting my tlieory to the 
test. 

RiPPlNGILL. 

\_Abstractedly .'] Theory ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Jogging his shoulder.] The violent upheaval 

RiPPINGILL. 

Of course — stagnant forces. Ha, ha ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[ Walking away excitedly as Pullinger comes to RiP- 
PINGILL.] Oh, gracious ! 

Pullinger. 
{Standing over Rippingill.J You follow the hne of 
procedure ? You break the distressing news to the young 
lady — her entire mental and moral organization reels 
under it. Then comes a period of doubt and apprehen- 
sion. Tliis we will call, for future identification, the 
Interregnum. [RippinGILL rises feebly. 1 So far, so good. 
{Buttonholing Rippingill.] You apply to the Court — 
the Court sympathises, if not with you, with her, That 
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is the period of Revulsion. Again you go through the 
ceremony of marriage, and — unless I am woefully mis- 
taken — she departs for her second honeiymoon wreathed 
in smiles. That is the Climax. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Biiing his nails.'} Ha, ha ! Pretty rough time till 
then. Jack. 

PULLINGER. 

Well, well, but your sense of humor 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_0n the other side o/Tullinger.] You are resolved to 
take it all lightly, Seymour. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Walking to and fro. ~\ Haven't I said as much? 
[Snapping his fingers.'] Lightly! [The doil dances.'] Ah, 
dear old Haynes is up-stairs, isn't he? Biing him down. 
[Mrs. Lovette runs out, and footsteps are heat'd rapidly 
ascending and descending the stairs. Rippingill con- 
sults his watch anxiously^ Quite a happy accident — all 
my best friends round me. 

PULLINGER. 

\With gusto, hobbling about.] Nearing the tea-hour? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Replacing his watch.] Yes. 

PULLINGER. 

[ Tugging at his moustache.] Ah ! ah ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Snatching a flower from a vase and sticking it in his 
coat — scowling at Pullinger as he does so.] You relish 
the situation, Jack. 
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PULLINGER. 

Nothing, nothing since the inception of my luggage- 
label has held me in so tight a grip. 

[Mrs. Lovette reticrns out of breath, and joins 
PULLINGER on the left. She is followed by 
Webbmarsh, who enters quickly, looking about 
him and sniffing. His hair is ruffled, and 
one of his locks is tied up with a colored ribbon. 

Webbmarsh. 
Eh — eh? I don't detect anything. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Detect ? 

Webbmarsh. 
Didn't you say there was a smell of burning ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Shaking her head.'\ No. 

[Christabel hurries in and_ clings to Webb- 
marsh's arm. 

Webbmarsh. 
[Patting her hand reassuringly.^ It is all right, dearest ; 
there's no cause for alarm. 

Christabel. 
Is it out? 

Webbmarsh, 
We misunderstood Mrs. Lovette, Christabel 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I apologize for approaching the seat of learning 

Webbmarsh. 
Learning — burning — ah ! The door was rattled with 
such violence 
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Christabel. 
\_Fainlly.} Oh! 

Webbmarsh. 
\_Passing her across to the settee on the left."] Recover 
yourself. [Mrs. Lovkyte fetches a carafe of water and a 
tumbler from the sic/eboard.'] The fact is, I happened to 
be in the thick of an intensely interesting chapter 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_0n the right with an attempt at airiness.'] Entirely my 
fault, Haynes ; the interruption proceeded from me. I 
— ah — I — I've something to tell you 

Christabel. 
\_Pushing Mrs. Lovette aside and jumping up.'] 

Haynes ! 

\_She removes the ribbon, which matches the trim- 
ming of her dress, from Webbmarsh' s hair. 

Webbmarsh. 
Oh — ah — yes. \_In explanation.] Sharp attack of 
headache — an excellent counter-irritant 

Pullinger. 
{Hastening to him.] Do you wish to know of an in- 
fallible cure for a headache, Mr. Webbmarsh ? 

Webbmarsh. 
\Sententiously ^ Is there a more efficacious one than 
the ministering hand and unremitting solicitude of a de- 
voted wife ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[^Absorbed in his own affairs.] Apropos of wives, dear 
old friend, would it surprise you to learn that you — ah. — 
ha, ha ! — that you have the advantage of me ? 
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Webbmarsh. 
Advantage ? 

PULLINGER. 

Fold an ordinary pocket-handkerchief so that it forms 
a bandage not exceeding four inches in width 

Webbmarsh. 
Thank you. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Yes, I — I — ah — ha, ha! — I'm not married, Haynes. 

Webbmarsh. 
Not married ? 

PULLINGER. 

Soak it with one gill of pure spirit of wine 

RiPPINGILL. 

When I say I am not married, I mean I am not mar- 
ried to the lady who for the last few weeks has honored 
me by bearing my name. 

PULLINGER. 

[To Mrs. Lovette.] Give me a scrap of paper. 

Webbmarsh. 
ITo RiPPINGILL.] Really ? 

Christabel. 
\_lVho is again upon the settee on the left.'] Oh, Mr. 
Rippingill, you terrible man ! How can you ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

l^Earnesify.'] No, but really, really, Haynes, I 

Christabel and Webbmarsh. 
[Laughing petfunctoriiy.] Ha, ha, ha ! 
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PULLINGER. 

\Handing Webbmarsh a piece of paper.'] Jot it down 
while you think of it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Haynes 

Webbmarsh. 
Ha, ha, ha ! [7ii Pullinger.] Jot what ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Excuse me. Jack 

PULLINGER. 

[To Webbmarsh.] Fold an ordinary pocket-handker- 
chief 

Webbmarsh. 
[Producing a ' 'fountain ' ' pen from his waistcoat 
pocket, irritably.] Oh, yes, yes, yes 

RiPPINGILL. 

Jack, may I have the benefit of my friend Webb- 
marsh's undivided attention for a minute or two? 

PULLINGER. 

Certainly, certainly. 

Webbmarsh. 

\To RiPPINGILL.] I'm listening ; [writing] " — spirit 
of wine " ; you go on with your little joke 

RiPPINGILL. 

Joke! [IVitA dignitj/.] My dear Haynes 

PULLINGER. 

[To Webbmarsh.] What pen is that you carry ? 

[RiPPINGILL sinks exhausted on to the settee on the 
right. 
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Webbmarsh. 
{Siiiing in the armchair.'\ One of de la Hay's. 

PULLINGER. 

[^Producing his own pocket-^en.~\ This is the ne plus 
ultra 

RiPPINGILL. 

\To Mrs. Lovette, appealingly.'] Dora ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 

\Coming forward — to Christabel.] Mrs. Webbmarsh, 
the information Mr. Rippingill has been struggling to im- 
part to your husband is perfectly accurate. 

Christabel. 
Mrs. Lovette ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Our generous host and hostess are not at present en- 
titled to consider themselves married people. 

Christabel. 
Great heavens ! Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
Eh? 

Christabel. 
{Rising, her eyes flashing^ Haynes, this is scarcely a 
fitting time for preparing pocket-pens ! 

Webbmarsh. 

Christabel ? 

Christabel. 
Don't you hear ! It appears that Mr. Rippingill has 
spoken the truth. The lady we have been induced to 
accept as Mrs. Rippingill ! 
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Webbmarsh. 
What? [7«>-«z«^ /(? RiPPiNGiLL.J No, no, no ; impos- 
sible. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Witk a weak smz/e.} Many things are improbable, 
nothing is impossible — my favorite aphorism. 

[PULLINGER discreetly wanders aivay into the hall. 
Webbmarsh rises and confronts Rippingill. 

Webbmarsh. 
I shall feel obliged, Rippingill, in the first place, by 
your refraining from confounding an aphorism with an 
apothegm ; in the second 

Mrs. Lovette. 
My dear Mrs. Webbmarsh — my dear Mr. Webb- 
marsh 

Webbmarsh. 
In the second 

Mrs. Lovette. 
When you have been put in possession of all the cir- 
cumstances 

Rippingill. 
You will see that they have a distinctly humorous side. 

Webbmarsh and Christabel. 
Humorous ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes, yes. The poor dear man has omitted to have his 
Decree Nisi made absolute. 

Webbmarsh. 
Omitted ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Entirely shpped my memory, Haynes. 
Ha, ha ! 

Webbmarsh. 
\_yoining Christabel.] My darhng, I cannot ade- 
quately express my regret that this revelation, if it had to 
be made, has been made in your presence. 

Christabel. 

Well, but, Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
Tliis, however, I do insist upon— that your ears shall 
be sullied by no unsavory details ; although, happily,' 
you would be unable tq grasp their full import. 

Christabel. 
\_Advancing to_ Rippingill incredulously -1 But, Mr. 
Rippingill, do you solemnly sit there and expect us to 
believe that you never remembered to get your Decree 
rounded off ? 

Rippingill. 
Yes, Mrs. Webbmarsh. 

Christabel. 

\_Shriny.^ You didn't rush into Court almost before 
your six months were up ! 

Rippingill. 
{Rising-I No. 

Christabel. 
Oh ! Why, that's the very first thing that would occur 
to me ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Involuntarify.'\ Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Webbmaksh. 
Ma'am! [^Drawine^ Christabel away.'\ Christabel, 
your ingenuousness is open to misconstruction, [facing 
RiPPINGlLL.] I can tolerate niucli, Rippingill, in a 
wanton age, but not tliat you sliouki have allowed my 
wife — this young wife of mine ! — to be received into an 
establishment where, to employ no harsher term, the re- 
lations between host and hostess are of an irregular char- 
acter. 

Rippingill. 
\Losing his iemper.~\ Look here, Webbmarsh ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Coming between them.'] Seymour 

Rippingill. 
You'll pardon me if, at this juncture, any question af- 
fecdng yoitr young wife becomes, to my mind, of minor 
importance. 

Webbmarsh. 
Minor ! 

Christabel. 
Hush ! We are under Mr. Rippingill' s roof, Haynes. 

Webbmarsh. 
No, this is not the main building ; this is an out- 
house. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Minor importance ! \_Referring to Christabel.] Of 
course, she is of minor importance for the moment. We 
all are, except the little woman who has to be slapped in 
the face directly with this awful intelligence. 

Webbmarsh. 
Has to be ? 
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Christabel. 
Has to be ! What, isn't slie aware ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
No ; or you wouldn't be here, or I — enjoying ourselves 
as we're doing. The stupid muddle has only just been 
discovered. 

Webbmarsh. 
My dear madam, my dear Seymour, I have been la- 
boring under a slight misconcepdon. 

Christabel. 
Haynes, what a tragedy we are assisting at ! 

Webbmarsh. 
I confess, Christabel, that we ought to have been more 
prompt in assuming the ignorance of this ill-starred lady. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Hah! 

Webbmarsh. 
But my self-reproach is lightened by the reflection 
that my attitude was due to the ambiguity of our friend's 
utterances. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ambiguity ? 

Webbmarsh. 
{Taking out his watch.'] Unfortunate ambiguity. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I will endeavor, then, to avoid ;\mbigiiity, Webbmarsh, 
in my method of informing you that, no matter how un- 
satisfactory your visit to Taplow will have been to you, 
it has been no less so to me, 
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Webbmaksh. 
[Looking at his waUli..'\ If there is a decent train 

Chuistabel. 
No, no, Haynes; I will not forsake this girl in such an 
emergency. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I should think not, indeed. Seymour, no rupture. 

RiFPINGILL. 

\_Ig7ioring- Mrs. Lovette and advancing to Webb- 
marsh.] You were asked here — I frankly avow it — to be 
entertaining — funny 

Webbmarsh. 
Funny ! 

Chuistabel. 
Funny ! my husband ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Funny. Oh, don't imagine that I have forgotten — 
that I shall ever forget— your story, with imitations, of 
the Bandy-legged Ballet. 

Christabel. 
The Bandy-legged Ballet ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Bandy-legged ? 

Christabel. 
\^Elevaiing her eyebrows.'] Haynes, what is this ? 

Webbmarsh. 
\_UneasilyP[ Dearest, an idle reminiscence of a sub-, 
urban pantomime , 
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Christabel. 
With imitations ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha ! How often have I seen you, in response to a 
general invitation, pirouetting round my jovial bachelor 
board ! Omnia nmtantur / 

Christabel. 
[Flouncing to the window in a pst.'\ Oh ! 

Webbmarsh, 

[Following her. ] C luistabel ! 

[PULLINGER has returned and has seated himself 
at the piano. He now commences, in a heavy, 
laborious manner, to play a light tune. The 
instrument being ' ' set ' ' with its back to the 
spectator, the player is out of sight. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Who's that? [Discovering YvLi-itiG^K — /o Mrs. Lov- 
ETTE.] Stop him ! [Dropping on to the settee on the left, 
holding his head.~\ Ob, stop him ! 

[Mrs. Lovette hurries to Pullinger. Webb- 
marsh and Christabel are indulging in a 
lively altercation. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Mr. Pullinger— Mr. Pullinger 

Pullinger. 
[ Thumping at the keys.} Rip, you should treat yourself 
to one of those ingenious piano-players which are all the 
rage. 

RiPPINGILL, 

[Groaning.'] Should I ? 
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PULLINGEK. 

1 can give you an invaluable tip. Tlie Simplicitas — 
incomparably the best and clieapest. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Sitting in the chair by the piano.'\ Phew ! 

Christabel. 
[/« the distance, to Webbmarsh.] You swore I knew 
your past ! 

Webbmarsh. 
You do, you do. 

PULLINGER. 

In oak, forty-two guineas. Jot it down while you think 
of it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[TJ? Mrs. Lovette.] Jot it down — down with it . ! 

[Mrs. Lovette Jiies to the oval table and w?ite5, 
as Webbmarsh adiiances, with an injured 
air, daticing with bandy-legs before Chris- 
tabel. 

Christabel. 
\Eyeing him sternly l\ Ho, to be sure ! 

Pullinger. 
\_Playing.'\ Hirschlers' — left-hand side of Maddox 
Street, going west — mention ray name 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Rallying under the influence 0/ Webbmarsh' s dance^ 
Immense, dear old friend ! \Clapping his hands.'\ Ha, 
ha, ha ! Enormous ! Brilliant ! 

[Avis enters, at ike door on the left, accompanied by 
Trood, who carries her cape and sunshade. 
The door remains o/jen. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 

[^Rising.^ Seymour ! 

[S/te crosses over to PuLLiNGER and shakes him 
by the shoulder. He stops playing and Webb- 
marsh, seeing Avis, walks away to the 
rigf\t. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Jumping up excitedly. "[ Go on, Haynes ! The twid- 
dling movement! Haynes, twiddle! 

Christabel. 
\_Haughiily .'\ Certainly not, Mr. Rippingill. 

Avis. 
[7b everybody sadly. ^ Ah, please don't let me interfere 
with your enjoyment. 

Rippingill. 
[Til Avis.] If you had been here only a second earlier, 
my pet ! Irresistible ! 

Avis. 
\^Taking the pins from her hat — in dismal tones.~\ I 
think it so very kind of Mr. Webbmarsh to dance for 
us in this hot weather. 

[^She retires to the bay-window and'^KS. Lovette 
assists her to remove her hat. TrOOD joins 
thein. 

PULLINGER. 

{Coming to Rippingill — in a low voice.'] Rip, shall I 
withdraw ? 

Rippingill. 
Withdraw ? 

PULLINGER. 

While you 
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RiPPINGILL. 

While I— what ? 

PULLINGER. 

Administer the shock. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Dash it, you don't propose that I should blurt it all out 
now, with a long evening before us I 

PULLINGER. 

\Disappoinied.~\ No ? \ Pulling his moustache. 1 
When ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Miserably.'\ After dinner, perhaps, so that she may be 
borne straight off to her bed. 

PULLINGER. 

[^Brightening.'] Well, we must look forward to after 
dinner. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Biting his nails again.] Look forward ! 

PULLINGER. 

Come, come ; your sense of humor 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha ! yes, yes. Still, one can't help 

PUI. LINGER. 

/ know. My dear Rip, console yourself with this — 
I feel precisely as you are feeling for at least a month 
before I address the shareholders at our annual general 
meetings. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Do you. Jack? 
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PULLINGER. 

Sssh ! 

[^//e seats himself upon the settee on the left as Avis 
advances. 

Webbmarsh. 
\Who has been in consultation with Christabel — 
standing behind the armchair, in a marked manner J\ 
RippingiU, I dropped a rather costly turquoise-and- 
enamel shirt-stud in my dressing-room last night. It 
belongs to a set given me by my mother. My wife and I 
are going up to the house to renew our search for it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Behind his hand, to Webbmarsh.] No disclosure till 
this evening. Postpone your search till after dinner. 

Avis. 
[To Christabel.] But why not let the servants hunt 
for it ? 

Christabel. 
\Rushing at Avis and embracing her.l Oh, you sweet, 
sweet thing ! 

Avis. 
\_Startled.'] Mrs. Webbmarsh. 

Christabel. 
[To Webbmarsh.] I can't help it, Haynes. [7}? Avis, 
tearfully.~\ My darUng, forgive my husband's little fic- 
tion. Haynes has no shirt-studs, dearest ; he wears but- 
tons — and, oh, I shall be in the grounds, close at hand, 
when you need me. 

Avis. 
When I need you ! 
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Christabel. 
\_Kissing her violently.^ Yes, yes, yes, I intend to share 
this terrible trouble with you. Ah, we are nearly of the 
same age, are we not ? 

Avis. 
Trouble ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Behind the oval table, to herself. 1 Meddler ■ 

[ Throwing up his hands, Rippingill sinks on to 
the settee on the right. 

Christabel. 
\_Joining Webbmarsh, with a sob.^ Come, Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
\To her, as they depart.'\ Your impulses are fine, 
Christabel, but you have stamped me as a liar. 

\They go into the garden. Pullinger rises, 
stroking his moustache eagerly. Mrs. Lov- 
ette moves to Avis' s side. 

Avis. 
[Looking from one to the other.'] What is it? What is 
it ? \_Entreatingly.'] Oh, what is it ? 

Rippingill. 
[Rising.'] Er — Trood, my dear boy 

Trood. 
[Who has been watchitig the proceedings with concern, 
coming forward.] Eh — yes ? 

Rippingill. 
I — ah — I've just received some news — er — my wife's 
aunt 
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Avis. 
Auntie ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

A lady advanced in years 

Trood. 
Sorry. 

RiPPINGILL. 

No, no, nothing serious ; but if you'd take two whiffs 
of a cigarette in the garden 

Trood. 
With pleasure. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I dare say Webbmarsh will give us permission to have 
tea up-stairs ; join us there in five minutes. 

Trood. 
I will. 

[ffe passes through the archivay and disappears. 

Avis. 
Aunt Amy — she is unwell ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

She isn't exactly unwell, my pet 

Avis. 
Then she is — ah ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

No, no, no ; I fancy she \s, going \a be unwell. 

Avis. 
Going to be ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Er — that is, upset. 

Avis. 
Upset at what ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

\t your returning to her protection for a while, Avis. 

Avis. 
I ! Return to my Aunt Amy ! \_Advancing to him.] 
Oh, why are you so mysterious? Wiry deceive me? 
Speak plainly ! 

[PULLINGER, getting rid of his stick, takes the 
carafe of water and the tumbler from the oval 
table. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Er — er [Tii Mrs. Lovette.j Dora ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\To Avis. J My dear young lady, a most disagreeable 
discovery has been made in the course of this otherwise 
pleasant afternoon. 

Avis. 
Discovery ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
You see, your husband's solicitor — your husband's late 
solicitor — your late husband's solicitor — ahem! — Mr. 
Rippingill's solicitor 

PULLINGER. 

\yogging her elbow with the water-bottle.] Water. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Eh? 
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PULLINGER. 

\^iVarningiy.'\ Have some water ready. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Don't fidget me. [7ciAvis.] Seymour's solicitor — Mr. 
What's-his-name ? — Mr. Thing-a-my 

RiPPINGlLL. 

Barlow 

PULLINGER. 

\To Mrs. Lovette. j Ready with the water. 

Avis. 
He has absconded ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

In a sense. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
He died. He died, unluckily, before he — before 

RiPPINGILL. 

Before 

PULLINGER. 

Before completing certain indispensable formalities in 
— in — in connection with a case \Josing himself] in which 
he represented the united interests of the shareholders of 
this 

RiPPINGILL. 

Shareholders ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 

What on earth ! 

Avis. 
Well! Well, well ! 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Now, my child, I am convinced you will be brave — 
heroic 

Avis. 
Yes, yes, I will be strong ; I will be 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Recollecting that the calamity which engulfs you is not 
attributable 

Avis. 
\_Panting:\ Oh! oh! 

Mrs. Lovette. 

Is not in any way due 

[PULLINGER has poured out some water. He now 
passes it to Mrs. Lovette, who thoughtlessly 
takes a gulp. 

Pullinger. 
\Regaining the glass.'] No, no ; it isn't for you. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I think, Dora — if you will suffer me to say so — I think 
that, in making this communication to Avis, you are 
selecting language which is gratuitously alarming. 

Mrs. Lovette. 

[Hotly. ~\ Am I! [Turning away and seating herself in 
the chair by the piano.] Select your own language. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Hastening to her.] My dear friend ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Do it yourself! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

After all these years of intimacy, surely, surely 

[Avis drops on to the settee on the right. PUL- 
LINGER goes to her, deposits the water-bottle 
and glass on the small table, and seats himself 
in the armchair. 

PULLINGER. 

{Dragging his chair nearer Avis.] Listen ! Can you 
hear me? 

Avis. 
\Faintly.'\ Yes. 

PULLINGER. 

The Decree Nisi pronounced in the case of Rippingill 
versus Rippingill, Bowen, Fletcher, Hedderwicii, and 
Rideout 

Avis. 
Go on. 

PULLINGER, 

There were no more. That Decree Nisi has not, 
owing to a peculiar combination of circumstances, been 
made absolute. 

Avis. 
{Sitting uprightP^ What — what does that mean? 

PULLINGER. 

It is necessary to appeal to the Court to regularize 
your position. Meanwhile 

Avis. 
Meanwhile ? 

PULLINGER. 

You go back to your Aunt HaHbut — to your Aunt 
Amy _ 
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Avis. 
Why — why should I ? 

PULLINGER. 

My dear young friend, you can't continue to — to — to 
reside with a gentleman who is no longer — who has 
never been — your husband. 

Avis. 

Never — not ! {^Rising unsleadily.'] Oh ! [RiP- 

PINGILL and Mrs. Lovette have retreated to the bay- 
window to settle their differences. He now conies forward' 
and Avis totters towards him.'] Seymour ! 

PULLINGER. 

\_Again seizing the water-bottle and tumbler.] I've told 
her. 

Avis. 

[7b RippiNGiLL.] You — you are not my husband ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Avis 

Avis. 
We — we are not married ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

M-m-m-my pet, I sliall place myself in the hands of 
an eminent firm of lawyers the very first thing on Mon- 
day morning. They will advise me how I stand. Per- 
sonally, I liave no doubt that the Court will receive our 
explanation with the utmost amia'ljility — I hope, even 
with hilarity. Thank heaven, the English bench is 
rich in judges with a sense of humor. [She sways.] 

Dora ! 

[Mrs. Lovette brings foward the chair which 

stands by the piano. Avis sinks into it. 

Foley and Bates appear in the archway 

carrying the tea, etc. 
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RiPPlNGILL. 

[7b iAe servants,^ Tea up-stairs — tea up-stairs 

Mrs. Lovette a?id Pullinger. 
\To the servants.~\ Up-stairs. 

\The servants ivithdraw. Christabel and 
Webbmarsh are seen in the garden. They 
peer in at the window and then move away. 
Pullinger offers Avis water ; she drinks. 

Avis. 
But — but — but, Seymour, suppose the Court should — 
should refuse ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Out of the question. They may censure me in a 
slight degree ; they may strike Barlow off the rolls — no, 
they can't do that 

Avis. 
Or — suppose we — suppose we didn't make any appli- 
cation to the Court 

RiPPINGILL. 

Avis! 

Avis. 
\Her head drooping.^ And — and that the mistake was 
allowed to remain uncorrected ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Leaving her side indignantly^] Upon my word, my 
pet, I'd rather you called me a villain at once ! 

[ There is a brief pause. The?i she raises her head 
and a beautiful smile irradiates her face. 

Avis. 
[ With a long-drawn sigh.] Ah-h-h-h ! 
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PULLINGER. 

\Looking cloiely into her face. 'Y She smiles! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
She smiles ! 

PuLLiNGER and Mrs. Lovette. 
\To RiPPlNGiLL, who turns to them.~\ A smile ! 

Avis. 
{^Rising, holding her heart.'] Oh ! oh ! [Laughing 
hysterically.'] Ha, ha, ha, lia ! How — how amus- 
ing ! 

PoLLiNGER and Mrs. Lovette. 
\To each other.] Amusing ! 

Avis. 
[Retreating to the right, wiping her eyes.] D-d-don't 
look at me ; it has been such a shock 

Pulling ER. 
\To Mrs. Lovette.] A shock ! Ah, ha ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\To PuLLiNGER, waving the Planchette.] Brava, 
Planchette ! 

Avis. 
Let us — let us have tea. [Going to Rippingill and 
patting his cheeks.] You — you old darling ! Ha, ha, 

ha! Tea, everybody I Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

[She runs out into the hall and disappears. Rip- 
pingill follows her as far as the archway and 
there remains, gazing after her with an air of 
dissatisfaction . 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Gratefully.] At last ! 

PULLINGER. 

[Hopping with delight.'} Ho, lio, ho ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Slapping him on the back.} 1 repeat it — you are simply 
wonderful. [Shaking hands with Rippingill, who re- 
joins them.} Seymour, I congratulate you. 

PULLINGER. 

[Fetching his stick, and waving it in the air.} Rip, 
congratulations ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Throwing her arms round Rippingill.] I can't help 
it ; I'm so rejoiced. 

Rippingill. 
[Freeing himself from her embrace, unresponsively.} 
Thank you, Dora. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Pointing to Pullinger, who is now pacing the room at 
the back.} Don't thank me ; thank him. 

Rippingill. 
[Walking away to the left.} Oh — ah — yes. 

Pullinger. 
[Coming forward^} No, no, he has nothing to thank 
me for. The illegality of the dear old chap's second 
union would have come to light, sooner or later, without 
my aid. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Still, the unerring accuracy of your theory ! 
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PULLINGER. 

[Stroking his moustache, modesily.l My dear lady, you 
would spoil a saint. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Facing Pullinger, coldly.'\ I am sorry to appear 
hypercritical; but, for the Ufe of me, I fail to see where 
the unerring accuracy comes in. 

Pullinger. 
\_Asionished.'\ Eh ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I don't recall that PuUinger's theory provided for my 
wife — for Avis' s laughing at iht. disaster itself. I under- 
stood — I may be more than usually obtuse — 1 understood 
distinctly that the smile was to be reserved for a subse- 
quent occasion. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Reproachfully.'] Oh, Seymour! 

Pullinger. 
Perhaps this is a little grudging. 

RiPPINGILL. 

There has been no Interregnum, you knovir. 

Pullinger. 
[Startled.'} Eh? 

RiPPINGILL. 

I put it to you — has there ? 

Pullinger. 
I — ah — I must concede 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Ah ! Nor has the Revulsion occurred in the manner 
so confidently predicted. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Shaken.] That's true. 

RiPPINGILL. 

What has happened is, that it has been all Climax. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Noddtnjr gravely. '\ Yes, yes, now one reflects — it all 
seemed to come in a lump, didn't it? {^Eyeing fVL- 
LiNGER unea5iiy.~\ Ahem ! 

PULLINGER. 

\Thoughtfully stroking the floor with the tip of his cane 
— in a low voice.~\ Rip, where do you get your carpets ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[/« an outburst.l Dash my carpets ! 



Mrs. Lovette. 



[Shocked.l Oh ! 



RiPPINGILL. 

I tell you I am not altogether satisfied with Avis's be- 
havior. I {The suspended doll dances vigorously. He 

strikes his fist at it.~\ Gurrrh ! Confound that egregious 
reviewer and his gushing bride! A lot they care for 
my misfortunes ! [Christabel and Webbmarsh have 
entered quietly at the door on the left. Having his back to 
the door, Rippingill is tmaware of their presence. PuL- 
LiNGER and Mrs. Lovette make faces at him, andVvL- 
linger taps him with his sticks] By Jove, I'll have an 

A. B. C. laid on her dressing-table ! [To Pullinger 

«««; Mrs. Lovette.] What — what ? 
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Webbmarsh. 
Rippingill ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

l_Ttir'nmg.} I — I beg your pardon 

[7'/u' servants — Foley and Bates — apfiear in 
the hall. 

Foley. 
[Standing in the archway. ^ Tea is waiting, sir. 

Rippingill. 
[7b Foley.] Who — who is in the upper room ? 

Foley. 
Mrs. Rippingill, sir — and Mr. Trood. 

\2he servants depart. 

Rippingill. "" 

{After a pause.] Trood ! ! 

[He makes for the staircase. Mrs. Lovette and 
Pullinger follow him, leaving Webbmarsh 
and Christabel watching the capers of the 
dancing doll in wonderment. 



END OF THE SECOND ACT 



THE THIRD ACT 

The scene remains the same, and the disposition of the fur- 
niture is exactly as at the beginning of the preceding 
act. A bed-pillow, a couple of blankets, and a suit of 
pajamas on the settee on the right give evidence thai 
the settee has been slept upon. Some articles of cloth- 
ing — apparently cast aside overnight — a dressing- 
gown, and a couple of bath-towels litter the room. 
Lying upon the settee on the left, neatly folded, are a 
coat and waistcoat; and upon the small table are a 
mirror, a case of razors, a strop, a hot-water jug, a 
shaving-pot, a set of hair-brushes, and other toilet 
requisites. 

The Planchette has gone, but the doll still hangs 
from the ceiling. 

The door on the left is open, the hall-door closed. 
Outside, on the embankment-wall, a man s bathing- 
dress is drying in the morning sun. 

[Foley is valeting Rippingill, who stands, hag- 
gard and aged, in the middle of the room. The 
man takes the waistcoat and coat from the settee 
on the left and puts Rippingill into tliem. 
There is a knock at the hall-door, and FoLEV 
goes to the door and opens it. Bates, the 
parlor-?naid, enters, carrying Rippingill' s 
breakfast, the principal item of which is a soli- 
tary egg. 

Bates. 
[To Rippingill, who has seated himself upon the settee 
on the left.~\ Your breakfast, sir. 
109 
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RlPPINGILL. 

[Feebly.^ Thank you, Bates. 

Foley. 

[To Bates, after she has set the tray upon the oval 
table.~\ Give me a hand, Olga. 

[The servants, eyeing RiPPINGILL inquisitively, 
collect the things scattered about the room. 
Y ouiX , finding himself overburdened, attempts 
to add the suit of pajamas to Bates's lighter 
load. 

Bates. 
You forget yourself, Mr. Foley. 

[They withdraw. Upon opening the hall-door, 
they encounter Webbmarsh and Christabel. 
, The Webbmarshes enter as the servants de- 

part. 

The Webbmarshes. 
[To RiPPINGILL, sternly. '\ Good-morning. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Good-morning. 

Webbmarsh. 
May we ask how you have slept ? 

Christabel. 
We hope, fairly. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Slept ! [Looking up at the dolLI That doll has been 
dancing, almost without a pause, the whole night through. 

Christabel. 
[Piously.'] Retribution ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

I dozed at intervals, but only to dream of her — and 
young Trood. I — I could declare it's jumping now ! 

VVebbmarsh. 
No, no, no ! it's quite motionless. [Pointing to the 
breakfast-tray .'[ I advise you to eat your egg. 

Christabel. 
\_Advancingr\ Why don't you cut the disgraceful thing 
down, Mr. RLppingili, in a gentlemanlike spirit? 

RiPPINGILL. 

[JUsing.^ Because, madam, T am accused by your 
liusband and yourself of having committed a gross breach 
of taste in hanging it there. 

Christabel. 
Can there be two opinions on the subject ? 

Webbmarsh. 
\_Sitting on the settee on the rightJ] You would defend 
your outrageous prank, Rippingill ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

With my last breath. The act was more appropriate, 
perhaps, to a sportive lad than to, one whose bark is 
tossing heavily in the rolling forties ; but I am incapable 
of transgressing the rules of good breeding. [Christa- 
bel offers him a knife from the breakfast-tray.'] No, that 
would be tantamount to confessing to a modicum of 
justice in the charge. Let other hands remove it. [^z^ 
ting in the armchair.'] How is my — how is Avis ? 

Christabel. 

Radiant. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Her face retains that dreadful smile ? 
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Christabel. 
Dreadful ? 

Webbmarsh. 
I make no pretense to originality of thought or expres- 
sion when I remark that a woman's smiles are nature's 
jewels. 

[Christabel shows her teeth at Webbmarsh 
winningly. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Avis has a rich collection of gems, then. \_Miserahly.'\ 
Are any steps decided upon, do you know ? 

Christabel. 
\To Webbmarsh.] Haynes, will you speak first? 

Webbmarsh. 
[^Clearing his throat.'] Ahem ! Certainly. 

Christabel. 
\_Coming to Rippingill.] In the meantime your egg is 
getting cold. 

Rippingill. 
[^Rising.'] Dash my egg ! 

Christabel. 
[ Wincing.'] Ssss ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[^Rising.] Rippingill, my wife is unaccustomed to out- 
breaks of this kind. 

Rippingill. 
I beg your pardon. [Seating himself at the oval table 
and pouring out his tea.] Well ? 
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Webbmarsh. 
[Advancing- to Rippingill.] The matter was thor- 
oughly threshed out over the dinner-table last night. 

Christabel. 
And again this morning, at breakfast. 

Webbmarsh. 

Christabel \Ske sits on the settee on the right.'\ A 

letter — to the framing of which I have lent the assistance of 
a practiced pen — will accompany the communication you 
have already addressed to Miss Philpott. Pending the 
arrival of that lady from Bath, it is proposed that your 
existing domestic arrangements be strictly adhered to. 

Rippingill. 
Existing arrangements ? 

Webbmarsh. 
You continue to enjoy the sole and exclusive occu- 
pancy of this boat-house 

Christabel. 
While she remains at the villa. 

Webbmarsh. 
My darling-, 

Christabel. 
Forgive me, dear. 

Webbmarsh. 
While she remains, unmolested, in the more commo- 
dious building. 

Christabel. 
In my charge. 
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Webbmarsh. 
Under the cliaperonage of my wife. You assent? 

RiPFINGXLL. 

[Rising, tea-cup and saucer in kand.~\ Oil, if propriety 
demands such a course 

Webbmarsh. 
If! 

Christabel. 
[ Wincing again.'\ Ssss ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Meekfy, after sipping his iea.] This place grows ex- 
cessively chilly at dawn. I presume I may be allowed 
an extra blanket? 

Webbmarsh. 
I think we may take so much upon ourselves, Chris- 
tabel ? 

Christabel. 
I feel sure she would desire it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

IFa/ieringfy.] I — I should like to be satisfied upon one 
point. Is— is Avis still obdurate ? 

Webbmarsh. 
Obdurate ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

On the question of our ultimate remarriage ? 

Webbmarsh. 

[To Christabel.] Clinstabel 

[Webbmarsh makes way for Christabel, who 
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advances io Rippingill. She produces her 
pocket-handkerchief- — a ring is knotted to one 
of its corners. 

CaRISTABEL. 

Mr. Rippingill, I have received instructions from my 
dear friend, Miss Meildejohn, to restore you this. 

Rippingill. 

Meildejohn ! Avis's maiden name I 

Christabel. 

\Putting the ring into his hand.'\ With Miss Meikle- 
john's regards and best wishes for your future. 

Rippingill. 

Her — her wedding ring 

[His cup shakes so violently in his saucer that it is 
in danger of falling. She takes both cup and 
saucer from him, and replaces them on the 
breakfast-tray. 

Christabel. 
\As she does so.'\ Permit me. 

[Mrs. Lovette peeps in at the hall-door, sees Rip- 
pingill, and enters hastily. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Out of breath.'] Seymour 

Rippingill. 
Dora? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Shakijig hands with him sympathetically,] What sort 
of night have you passed ? I am almost afraid to in- 
quire. 

Rippingill. 
Horrible, 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Ah, you are in no fit state to receive a fresh shock. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Fresh ! 

Christabel. 
Something has happened ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

\Apprehendvely.~\ Avis ■ ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
She wishes to see you, Seymour ; she has an important 
announcement to make. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Announcement ? 

The Webbmarshes. 
Announcement ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
She — she is engaged to be married to Mr. Trood. 

[RiPPINGILL sinks on to the settee on the right. 

Christabel. 
[Rapturously.'} Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[To Christabel.] My darling, this romance grows 
hourly. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Sitting in the armchair.'] I left them at the breakfast- 
table for barely a moment, and when I returned it was 
all over. 
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Christabel. 
[Siiiing on the settee on the left.'] What a delightful 
young fellow ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[To Christabel.] I don't think I have told you, 
Christabel, that he has read my Influence of the Russiatt 
I\Ioveiists, and Other Essays. 

Christabel. 
I am not surprised. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Tartly.] Well, you can't get off with thatiox a wed- 
ding present, at any rate. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Dully, staring at the floor, and slowly rubbing his 
knees.] Nobody mentioned that Trood had been break- 
fasting up at the house. 

Webbmarsh. 
He arrived during breakfast. 

Christabel. 
We had our work cut out to persuade him to peel a 
peach. 

Webbmarsh. 
He has a rare independence of character — young 
Trood. 

RiPPINGILL. 

The viper! the snake in the grass! The double- 
faced ! 

Christabel. 
Oh ! cruelly unjust ! 
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Webbmarsh. 
I fancy, Rippingill, that if you could be induced to eat 
your egg you would form a more equitable estimate of 
Mr. Trood's conduct. 

Christabel. 
And of _yo«^ conduct also, Mr. Rippingill. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Rising and reseating herself beside Rippingill.] It 
appears, Seymour, that this young man and woman 
have unconsciously been in love with one another for 
over a year. 

Webbmarsh. 
[Siiiing in the armchair.\ Each unsuspicious of the 
other's feelings; each equally oblivious to his own — of 
her own — his and her own, — their own. — [Producing a 
note-book and turning its pages.'] 1 wrote a brief descrip- 
tion last night of their curious mutuality of sentiment, the 
phraseology of which is slightly less involved. 

Christabel. 
Yes, and their hearts' secret would have remained un- 
spoken, unguessed, but for the sudden disclosure of yes- 
terday. [Rising ecstatically.] That it was which released 
the torrent ; and the pent-up waters, bursting down in 
their mad career every barrier of conventionality and 
circumspection, drew these young people together in a 
headlong, eager, lingering embrace. Oh, it's fine ! it's 
purple I 

Webbmarsh. 
[Taking out his pocket-pen.] Christabel, will you favor 
me by repeating your eloquent tirade ? 

[She stands over him while he writes, dictating 
sentence after sentence. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[ To RiPPlNGlLL.J Ah, dear Seymour, one recalls now 
will! painful distinctness Mr. Trood's account of the life 
at the boarding-house in Westbourne Terrace. 

RlPPINGILL. 

[Gradualiy recovering his ideas.] Mother Cul- 
ross's 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The second-floor landing 

RlPPINGILL. 

"Every evening before dinner. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The light entering at the colored window 

RlPPINGILL. 

Avis of the Shimmering Hair ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes, the luxuriant coil at the back 

RlPPINGILL. 

\_Laughing strangely.] Ha, ha, ha! 

[//^ rises and paces the room, a vindictive gleam in 
his eye. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Following him.] Ah, thank heaven, your sense of 
humor is beginning to reassert itself. \_Encouragingly.] 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

RlPPINGILL. 

[On the left.] Ha, ha, ha ! Ho, ho, ho ! 
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Webbmarsh. 
[Annoyed.^ Tut, tut ! 

[ 7b escape interrupting, he transfers hijnself to 
the settee on the right. Christ ABEL y^izwi Jtim 
and, with impassioned gestures, cojitmues dic- 



RlPPINGILL. 

\_Facing Mrs. Lovette.] Dora, I understand you to 
say that Avis is anxious to meet me ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yes — yes. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I am prepared to receive her here. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I'll tell her. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Or I will wait upon her, by appointment, at the house. 
\Grimly facetious.~\ Ha, ha ! Is she At Home this 
afternoon ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Laying her hands upon his shoulders.^ Ha, ha ! Bless 
the man, he is in the old, happy vein again ! 

\She runs out into the garden and disappears. 

Webbmarsh. 
{Glancing at the retreating figure. ^ A terribly distract- 
ing person. [7o RiPPINGILL.] Rippingill 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Muttering.'] Avis of the Shimmering Hair ! Avis of 
the Shimmering {To Webbmarsh.] Eh ? 
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Webbmarsh. 
\_Rising, tapping his noie-book.'] I want you, when you 
have a minute or two to spare, to enable me to fill in a few 
lacuna in these notes of mine. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Notes ? 

Webbmarsh. 
Notes concerning your unfortunate association with the 
charming young lady to whom I have been privileged to 
be of some small service. 

RiPPINGILL. 

And, pray, with what object ? 

Webbmarsh. 
[^Raising a hand.'] Sssh, sssh, sssh ! don't be hasty, 
Rippingill. The details, necessary as they are for my 
purpose, will be obscured by artistic treatment. It is 
possible that your connection with the finished product 
will escape recognition outside a limited circle. 

RiPPINGILL. 

The finished product ! 

Christabel. 

{Seated upon the settee on the right, opening her eyes 
widely.'] Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
[ Turning to her with a smile.] No wonder you com- 
plained of my restlessness last night, dearest. {Earnestly.] 
Christabel, it has long been my ambition to add to the 
store of the world's creative literature. 

Christabel. 
{Rising; her hands clasped in admiration.] Oh ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

What ! 

Christabel. 
[To Webbmarsh.] You are inspired by the startling 
events which have taken place here ? 

Webbmarsh. 
I am. [RiPPINGILL walks away wrathfuUy. Webb- 
marsh seats himself upon the settee on the left.'] I am con- 
vinced that the history of Rippingill's unprosperous con- 
jugal adventures furnishes a motive so unique, so power- 
ful, so prohfic, that the intelligent pubhc cannot fail to 
leap to it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[^Returning.] Webbmarsh, this is an indelicate in- 
trusion on my private affairs. 

Webbmarsh. 
You have ceased to have any private affairs, Rippingill. 
You have become simply a human document. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[0« the right.'] Human document ! 

Christabel. 
[To Webbmarsh, standing over him7\ You are right. 
Yes, what a novel it will make ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Mrs. Webbmarsh 

Webbmarsh. 
[Constrainedly.] A novel ? 

Christabel. 
[Closing her eyes.] I picture tlie design on the binding. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

Do you ? 

Webbmarsh. 
Ahem ! As a matter of fact, my present inclinations 
tend rather towards the drama. 

Christabel. 
\_Dubiousfy.'] The drama ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Hoily.l The drama ! 

Webbmarsh. 

[ To Christabel. j Surely you will not deny, Christa- 
bel, that the drama stands desperately in need of reha- 
bilitation ? 

Christabel. 
Deny it ! Nobody ever denies thai. But 

RiPPINGILL. 

Now, look here, Webbmarsh ! \_Sitiing in the arm-' 
chair.'] Whether or not the drama needs rehabilitating, 
I strongly protest against its being rehabilitated at my 
expense. 

Webbmarsh. 
How typically EngUsh ! \^Rtsing and moving towards 
RiPPINGILL.] Here, then, we have a theme glowing 
with igneous vitality. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I go further 

Webbmarsh. 
Supplied, too, by a section of middle-class society 
normally shallow and soulless ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

{With increasing indignation. "^ Shallow and soulless ! 

Christabel. 
[Sitting upon the settee on the left.'} I have no wish to 
discourage you, Haynes. My only misgiving 

Webbmarsh. 
I fathom your thoughts, Christabel. Oh, but this is 
not a task for one of those fellows who have the tricks of 
their trade at their finger-tips. [l^Valking about between 
Christabel and Rippingill.] This is for a writer, im- 
petuous, ignorant, who can hurl, as it were, chunks of 
raw, bleeding humanity upon the boards. 

Rippingill. 
Webbmarsh, I may be — I am — decidedly raw 

Chrlstabel. 
{Catching Webbmarsh's enthusiasm. '\ Ah, wh^t a de- 
nouement for your play ! What an end ! 

Webbmarsh. 
{Pausing.'] I doubt if it should have an end, dearest. 
It should, as I conceive it, belong to that order of dra- 
matic production which is all beginning— and middle. 
{IVithfervorr}^ But no end — no end ' 

Rippingill. 
{Sneeringly.] Hah ! endless ! 

Webbmarsh. 
Endless? {Peevishly.] No, no ; the custom of late din- 
ing and early supping restricts you to the hours of nine 
till eleven. 
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Christabel. 

[^Seeing Avis.] Ah ! 

[Avis enters from the garden, bright-eyed and 
rosy, and as gay as a lark. She is followed by 
Trood, who carries a brown-paper parcel. 
RiPPlNGiLL moves over to the left as Chris- 
tabel rushes at the young couple effusively. 

Christabel. 
\Kissing Avis.] Oh, you naughty-waughty duckiest 
of ducklings ! To go and get engaged behind your 
Christy-wisty's back ! 

Avis. 
\Lightly.'\ Ha, ha, ha ! 

Christabel. 
\Giving Trood her hand warnily.\ Monster ! I ought 
to hate you ! 

Webbmarsh. 
\_Shaking hands with Avis.] Miss Meiklejohn, I hope 
that future joys aie to atone amply for the sorrows of the 
past. [Shaking hands with Trood.] Mr. Trood, may 
one fortunate man shake hands with another? 

Avis. 
{Approaching Rippingill.] Er — Seymour 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Facing her. with forced composure.\ Avis ? 
Avis. 

Mrs. Lovette has explained ? Vivian {Bringing 

TlLOODfonvard and presenting him to Rippingill.] My 
fiance. 

Rippingill. 
{Scowling at Trood. J Nice morning. 
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Trood. 
{Scowling at Rippingill.] Very. [Advancm^ to RiP- 
PINGILL, haughtily^ I am indebted to you for the loan, 
made through your servant yesterday, of certain articles 
of clothing. 

Avis. 
[ To Rippingill.] After the shower, you remember. 

Trood. 
[Handing Rippingill the brown-paper parcel.'] In the 
altered circumstances, my spirit of independence obliges, 
me to return them without delay. 

Christabel. 
[ With Webbmarsh at the door on the left.] Noble ! 

Webbmarsh. 
Quite, quite. 

Rippingill. 
{After laying the parcel aside upon the oval table — to 
Trood.] You — ah — you keep the shoes ? 

Trood. 
Shoes ? 

Rippingill. 
My shoes. {Pointing to Avis,] You are standing in 
them. 

Trood. 

{Walking away.] Ho ! a joke ! 

Avis. 
{Sitting upon the settee on the rig.'ti.'] Ha, ha ! 

Christabel. 
{To Webbmarsh.] Exceedingly ill-timed. 
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Webbmarsh. 
Atrocious ! 

[Tke Webbmarshes withdraw reluctantly. 

Avis. 
\To RiPPINGlLL.] You may crack as many of your 
little jokes now as you choose, Seymour ; I don't care. 
I consider it so proper of you not to rave and go on un- 
reasonably : but, oh — I'll be absolutely candid with you 
— the tortures I have endured these last two months ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Approaching her7\ Tortures ! 
Avis. 
{Looking up at the ceiling.~\ What did you use, to bore 
that hole in the ceiling ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

A gimlet. 

Avis. 
You goose, you could have done it with one of your 
funny stories. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Blankly.^ With one of my ! 

Avis. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Do drop that maddening smile ! You — you — you 
mean to convey that you have been boi-ed. Avis? 

Avis. 
To death . \He sinks into the armchair^ Whew ! 
{Closing her eyes.'] How often have I wished myself back 
in that' dear, mouldy old Westbourne Terrace ! 
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RiPPINGILL. 

You were dull enough there, in all conscience, you 
ungrateful woman. 

Trood. 

\_Advancing — wamingly.^ Rippingill 

Avis. 
In a way, I was ; in the way that a girl may be dull 
without tumbling to it. But since — when I found out 
what Aunt Amy had done in saddling me on to a — to a 
gentleman with a sense of humor ! 

Rippingill. 
Aunt Amy ! Did .r^^,? ! 

Avis. 
Why, of course she did it. 

Rippingill. 
[His eyes boiling.} By Jove, so she did ! 

Avis. 
What do you think ! \_Rising and joining Trood on 
the left.~\ Vivian has been fearfully depressed, too. Oh, 
we've both had a terrible experience ! 

Rippingill. 
And for how long has this inexcusable reciprocity of 
feeUng been existing between you ? 

Avis. 
We can't be positive. We szififiose it began to grow 
imperceptibly at the very earliest stage of our acquaint- 
ance. 

Trood. 
[Approaching Rippingill.] On turning the matter 
over in my mind while shaving this morning, I came to 
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the conclusion that the origin of my attachment to this 
lady is clearly traceable to our habit of meeting upon the 
stairs at Mother Culross's. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ah, before dinner. 

Trood. 
And occasionally later. 

Avis. 
\Sitting on the settee on the left.~] There was plenty of 
gas-light on the second-floor landing. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Maliciously.'] That also, I assume, cast a flickering 
gleam upon the seated figure of Miss Meiklejohn? 

Trood. 
Exactly. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Ha, ha ! Avis of the Shimmering Hair ! 

Trood. 
[Gazing, mournfully, at Avis' s head.] Its tone was 
wonderful in those far-off days. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Rising, a strange expression in his face.~\ Well, my 
dear sir, I assure you you need have no apprehension of 
permanent deterioration. 

Trood.^ 
Permanent ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

The new tail is several shades more golden than the 
one she is wearing this morning. 
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Trood. 
The new ! 

Avis. 
Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

The tail which came home from Marcel's last week, 

Avis. 
IRising.] Oh! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[To Trood.] You must ask her to grace the dinner- 
table with it to-night. 

Trood. 
Avis ! [She is guiltily silent.'] Avis ! [To Rippingill.] 
Coward ! [ Walking away to the right.] Poltroon ! 

Avis. 
[ To Rippingill.J You spiteful little toad ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Unnaturally calm.] You have impelled me to this. 

Avis. 
Wasp ! Caterpillar ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

The good that was in me has been stifled ; there is no 
enormity I could not commit. 

Avis. 

[Going to'X'S.OOVil] Vivian 

[Foley appears, entering from the garden. 
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Foley. 
[To RiPPlNGILL.] I beg your pardon, sir — Mr. Pul- 
linger. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Where ? 

Foley. 
Driving his motor-car up and down the road, sir. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Up and down ! 

Foley. 
[Ai the oval table.'] Yes, sir — over obstacles. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Obstacles ! 

Foley. 

I've been laying down some nails and bottles for him, 
sir. \_Taking up the breakfast-tray. '\ He wants you to 
come outside and see some ingstrordinary unpuncturable 
tires he's running with. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Gurrh ! \Fnriously.'\ Tell Mr. Pullinger I'll see his 

tires ! 

\_A startlingly loud double report is heard. Avis 
clings to Trood, and Foley lets the tray fall 
upon the table. 

Foley. 
\After a pause, quietly. 'I Bust ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[ With the utmost satisfaction!] Ah ! 

[ With head erect, and hands under his coat-tails, 
he walks slowly out into the garden and disap- 
pears on the right. 
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Foley. 
[Taking up the tray again.'] Phillips lent me some nice 
little nasty French tacks, ma'am. 

Avis. 
[Sitting in the armchair, sulkily.] Foley 

Foley. 
[Halting with the tray, in the archway^ Ma'am ? 

Avis. 
The landau at half-past ten, to go to Cookham church. 

Foley. 
Cert'nly, ma'am. 

[Foley withdraws. Trood, with a heavy brow, 
walks across to the left and sits on the settee. 

Avis. 
[After a short silence,] Vivian 

Trood. 
Oh, it's of no consequence. Another illusion shat- 
tered ; that's all. 

Avis. 

The sneak ! Those who dwell in glass houses ! 

I've seen his dentist's bill. 

Trood. 
It's a lack of frankness on a girl's part that hurts a 
man. You know how the fellows at Culross's admired 
you [passing his hand over the back of his head] on ac- 
count of — on account of 

Avis. 
[Shrugging her shoulders.] I've forgotten. 
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Trood. 
Why, you sat to me and young Claude Harker for 
that alone. 

Avis. 
Very probably. 

Trood. 

[Biiier/j/.'] You needn't have sat at all ; you might just 
as well have sent it round to the studio. 

Avis. 
[_W/izmperzng:] Oh! oh! oh! [Trood rises and ap- 
proaches her. She transfers herself angrily to the settee on 
the right.~\ No, thanks. I'm not to be bullied one min- 
ute and fondled the next. 

Trood. 
Oh, as y'ou please. \_Sitting in the armchair, staring at 
the carpet.'l At any rate, this explanation will have 
cleared the air. 

Avis. 
\_Sarcastically.'\ The shimmering 'air! 

Trood. 
[^Regarding her with mingled surprise and reproach.\ 
Hah ! "As the husband is, the wife is ; thou art mated 
— or were recently — with a clown. And the grossness of 
his nature — evidently — has had weight to drag thee 
down." 

Avis. 
'[Softening — in a low voice.'\ Rats ! 

Trood. 

Avis ! 
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Avis. 
\_Pem/en/fy.] Look here ! I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll make a present of it all to my maid — Rhodes. Her 
hair is nearly the color of mine. And then, when we 
are married, if ever you have to paint a head that shim- 
mers, there she will be 

Trood. 
[Siartled.'\ My dear girl ! 

Avis. 
Eh? 

Trood. 
A maid — when we're married ! 

Avis. 
[Her jaw falling.'} Oh, no, I — I suppose not. 

Trood. 
You — er — you had no maid in Westbourne Terrace. 

Avis- 
No, anybody that came along used to lace me up in 
Westbourne Terrace. 

Trood. 
[Rising and reseating himself by her side.} Dearest, 
why should we not endeavor to lead that blissful, dream- 
ful, memorable time over again ? 

Avis. 
[Pouting.} Oh, I dare say I could manage to go back 
to the old, rotten, hugger-mugger style of existence if I 
tried. 

Trood. 
Really, if that's your view ! 
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Avis. 
Sssh ! don't get wild. \_Nestling up to him7\ I realize, 
Vivian, tliat in tlie early days of our married life ours 
must be quite a humljle menagerie. 

Trood. 

[Correcting her.~\ Menage. 

Avis. 
\_Her head upon his shoulder^ Menage, do you call 
it ? \_Sighing.'\ Still — ah ! — Rhodes is only a thirty- 
pounder 

Trood. 

Only a thirty-pounder ! [Starting up."] Avis, are you 
aware — have you the faintest notion — of the condition of 
Art in this country ? 

Avis. 
[Mth a nod.'] It's a bit off. 

Trood. 
Precisely. Of course, there is always the chance of 
my disposing of one of my pictures under the terras of 
the Chantrey Bequest. But till then * 

[Trood. Precisely. As to my ultimately achieving 

fame and fortune, I have, happily, no misgivings — none 

whatever. But till then ] 

] 
Avis. 

[Making a wry face.} Till then — economy. 

Trood. 
The strictest economy. 

* In places such as Northern Nigeria and the Leeward Islands, and in any 
country where an allusion to the Chantrey Bequest might prove mystifying, 
this speech should he omitted and the words between brackets spoken in its 
stead 
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Avis. 
[^Dryly.] Yes. Ha, ha! My stars, I've been there. 
[Webbmarsh and Christabel reenter at the 
door on the left, breathlessly, as if they have 
been running. 

Webbmarsh. 
Where is he ? 

Avis. 
{Rising?^ He? 

Christabel. 
Mr. Rippingill. 

Webbmarsh. 
We heard the report of a firearm. 

Avis. 
No, that was a tire of Mr. Pullinger's motor-car. 

Christabel. 
A tire ? 

Webbmarsh. 
A tire merely ! 

Christabel. 
We feared the unhappy man had expiated his faults by 
a bullet. 

Webbmarsh. 
{Sitting in the chair by the piano.'\ It seems we need 
not have hurried, Christabel. 

Avis. 
\Going to Christabel — in a whisper^ What do you 
think? Seymour has given my back-hair away. 
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Christabel. 
Never ! 

Avis. 
Gospel. 

Christabel. 
Brute ! [Securing her own hair.\ Is nothing sacred? 

Webbmarsh. 
[Rising, and coming to Avis, thoughtfully -^ In one of 
Ibsen's plays there is the sound of a pistol-shot. 

Avis. 
But there has been no pistol-shot. 

Webbmarsh. 
No, no ; I thoroughly understand. 

[PULLINGER enters, from the garden, followed by 
Mrs. Lovette and Rippingill. Pullinger 
is wearing an elaborate motor-costume. 

PUI.LINGER. 

[Advancing to Avis, hotly.] Good-morning, madam. 
[7o Webbmarsh.] Good-morning, Mr. Webster. [Tc 
Christabel.] Good-morning. 

Webbmarsh. 
[To Christabel, joining her behind the oval-table — 
annoyed.] Webster ! 

Christabel. 
[To Webbmarsh.] Illiterate fellow ! 

Pullinger. 
[Frowning at Trood, who is behind the smaller table.] 
Pish ! 
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Trood. 
Sir! 

PULLINGER. 

\_To Avis.] My good lady, you will excuse me for say- 
ing that I am indignant — profoundly indignant' — at the 
ti^eatment which is being meted out to my old friend Rip- 
pi ngill. 

Avis. 
Indeed ? 

PULLINGER. 

I pronounce it — [io Rippingill] I have administered 
the same rebuke, Rip, on many occasions in dealing with 
our shareholders — [to Avis] I pronounce it to be neither 
more nor less than abominable. 

Avis. 
\_To PULLINGER.] M'yes, you are at the head of alarge 
— business, aren't you ? 

PULLINGER. 

I am. 

Avis. 
[Sweetfy.l As a rule, do you find any very great diffi- 
culty in minding it ? 

Webbmarsh. 
Ha, ha ! 

Christabel. 
What a refreshing sense of humor! 

Rippingill. 
[Advancing — weakiy.'] Ha, ha, ha! I am bound to 

admit, Jack — he, he, he I — I beg your pardon 

[PULLINGER, s/rokiiir hh moustache, turns away 
and joins Mrs. Lovette z'« the bay-winaoiv. 
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Avis. 
IVivacwusfy.J Ha, ha, ha! {Calling to Mrs. Lov- 
ETTE.] Mrs. Lovette, some of us are going to Cookham 
church. The carriage is ordered for half-past ten. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Stemly.'\ No, thank you. Miss Meiklejohn. 

Avis. 
\Counting.'\ Mr. Trood — Mrs. Webbmarsh — me. 
There's room for another. \To Webbmarsh.] You 
won't ? I 

Webbmarsh. 
Why not? I have never regarded church going as 
incompatible with the Higlier Bohemianism. 

Avis. 
How jolly! Shall we get ready ? [7^^ Webbmarshes 
move to the hall-door. \vis finds herself face to face with 
RiPPiNGlLL.] Oh ! {Distantly .'\ I am short of silver. 
Have you any ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Surprised.^ Silver ? 

Avis. 
For my thanks-offering. {After a little consideration he 
selects a small coin from a handful of money and puts it 
into her extended palm. She views the coin with scom.J 
You haven't such a thing as a microscope about you, 
have you ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Sadly.'] A week ago it would have been, at least, half- 
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Avis. 
Stingy ! [To iAose at the window.] Tra, la, la ! 

[She joins the Webbmarshes, and Trood, and 
they all take their departure. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Advancingr[ Ha ! This is her real nature come to 
the surface. Under the skin the creature is simply a pert, 
brazen hussy. 

PUJLI.1NGER. 

\Also leaving the window, having divested himself of 
his motor-costume ?[ No doubt of it. Like thousands of 
investors before him, Rippingill was misled by the pro- 
spectus. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Prospectus ? 

PULLINGER. 

By a pretty, pearly complexion. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
And a thin veneer of boarding-house gentility. 

PULLINGER. 

\_Hobbling about the room.~\ ' I repeat, I am boihng with 
indignation. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Going to Rippingill, who is sitting on the settee on the 
right, and is staring into vacancy with watery eyes.'] Still, 
it might be worse. You are rid of her, Seymour. 

PULLINGER. 

That painting puppy — Trood ! 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[Sffl^wjg- herself beside Rippingill.J You must force 
yourself to look upon it in that light. 

PULLINGER. 

These Websters — Weblings ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Putting an arm round Rippingill's shoulder. '\ And 
you must forget how your poor nose has been rubbed, 
metaphorically, in the gravel. 

PULLINGER. 

To think that such people encumber the earth, walk, 
talk, sleep, eat the firm's biscuits ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\To RiPPlNGlLL.] Come, come! Why, when I left 
you, to go back to the house, you were laughing heartily. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Oh, Dora, I have laughed heartily for the last time. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Don't! don't, Seymour! \_He snivels.^ That's right; 
there's nothing like a good cry. 

[Pullinger's attention is arrested by the attitude 
of the pair towards each other, and he stands 
watching them with intense interest. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Searching his pockets for a handkerchief. '\ Ah, if fif- 
teen years ago, when I first knew you, Dora — sixteen, 
isn't it ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
{Producing her pocket-handkerchief^ There or there- 
abouts. 
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RiPPINGILL. 

If I had then been wiser, less d-d-diffident 

Mrs. Lovette. 

[^Dabbing her eyes.'] Hasn't Foley put a handkerchief 
in your pocket ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Helplessly.] No, the neglectful beast ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 

\_Giving him her handkerchief^ Dear, dear old 
friend 

PULLINGER. 

{Suddenly.] Great heavens ! 

Mrs. Lovette and Rippingill. 
Eh? 

PULLINGER. 

{Advancing.] Rip, what a glorious opportunity ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Opportunity ? 

PULLINGER. 

Of revenging yourself 

RiPPINGILL. 

Revenging ! 

PULLINGER. 

Say rather, retaliating in kind. If Mrs. Lovette would 
but lend her cooperation ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I— I don't 
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PULLINGEK. 

And enable you to reconstruct your company — er — 
your household 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Rising and walking away.'\ You must really be more 
explicit. 

PULLINGER. 

[To RiPPiNGlLL.J If you could show 'em all that you 
can transfer your allegiance as promptly as that vulgar 
young woman has done 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Rising.'] Jack !' 

PULLINGER. 

[Pointing to Mrs. Lovette.] Placing this amiable 
lady in a position of wifely authority in your establish- 
ment 

RiPPINGILL. 

Jack — oh, Jack — — ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[On the left.] An absurd suggestion ! 

PULLINGER. 

[To her.~\ Absurd! Putting other considerations 
aside, I contend that a friendship of fifty years' stand- 
ing 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Sharply.] Fifteen. 

PULLINGER. 

Fifteen — could have no culmination more felicitous. 
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RlPPINGILL. 

[^Hoarsely.'l Revenge ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Seating herself upon the settee on the le/tJ} Mr. Pul- 
linger 

RlPPINGILL. 

Revenge ! 

PULLINGER. 

Rip ! 

RlPPINGILL. 

[Crossing rapidly but unsteadily to Mrs. Lovette and 
standing before her.~\ Dora 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I won't hear of it. 

RlPPINGILL. 

Listen. I cannot bring you, I do not profess to bring 
you, the love of a callow, inexperienced youth. On the 
contrary, I am a man who has passed through the 
furnace. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Contracting her brows. "] Two furnaces. 

RlPPINGILL. 

Two, if you will. But I do offer you the devotion of 
one whose deep well of affection, however frequently the 
—the— the 

Pullinger. 
[Helpfully.'] Bucket 

RlPPINGILL. 

No, no. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[To PULLINGER.] Pray, be silent. 

RlPPINGILL. 

However frequently it has been drawn upon, is far 
from dry. Dora 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Breathing heavily. '\ This — this is as a blow to a de- 
fenseless woman. 

, RiPPINGILL. 

Speak, Dora. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
To say that I am dumbfoundered would be to give too 
faint an idea of the emotions that crowd upon me. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Speak. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Irritably. '\ I ain speaking. What else am I doing ? 
[Shielding her face with her hand.'\ Gentlemen, that you 
should both be present — both be witnesses 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Walking away readily.'} I will leave you. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Rising-I No, no ; not you. 

[RiPPINGILL passes quickly through the hall and 
vanishes into the garden. 

Pqllinger. 
[Moving towards the hall.} Rip [To Mrs. Lov- 
ette.] He's gone. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
[_Much ruffledj] I was about to tell him that I must 
have time, time to weigh everything carefully 

PULLINGER. 

\_Retiirning to her— earnestly.'] Madam, at our age we 
have no time to spare. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Walking away to the window.'] Speak for yourself, 
Mr. Pulhngcr. 

PULLINGER. 

I do. Last night, for instance, lying awake feverishly, 
disturbed by thoughts of Rippingill's embarrassments, 
the notion occurred to me of constructing an air-pillow 
which should maintain a cool, equable temperature. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Peering- out of the window in search of Rippingill.] 
A highly original idea. 

PULLINGER. 

The Pullinger Pillow, a Boon for the Sleepless ! And 
do you imagine, my good lady, that I intend to take time 
over it ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Leaving the window.] You will excuse me 

Pullinger. 

No, even while I liave been talking to you and Rip, 
that marvelous double consciousness peculiar to the hu- 
man brain has been at full pressure. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Caustically .] Oh, has it ? 
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PULLINGER. 

[^Drumming with his fingers upon his forehead^ There's 
no avoiding it, Mrs. Lovette. The design includes a 
small engine, driven by gas or electric power, at the bed- 
side. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Sinking into the armchair. '\ Lord 'a mercy! [Rippin- 
GILL reappears suddenly, entering at the door on the left.'\ 
Seymour ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Confronting Mrs. Lovette — in hollow tones.^ Dora 
Lovette, I do not offer you — you can never hope to get 
from me — the love of an unfledged boy. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[^Rising with emotion.'] Seymour, if love of that sort 
were to grow at my feet 1 would not stoop to pluck it. 

RiPPINGILL. 

What am I to understand ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 

{Going to him and leaning upon his arm.] Ah ! 

{They sit together upon the settee on the left, he with a 
troubled air.] Who could have anticipated this? 

RiPPINGILL. 

No, we must make the best of it. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The best of it ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I mean, we must strive to make each other happy, 
Dora. 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
Ah, indeed ! 

PULLINGER. 

{Absorbed, looking at them absently.'] There is only one 
drawback that I can foresee. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Drawback ? 

Pullinger. 
Vibration. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Vibration ! 

Pullinger. 
Perhaps occasional oscillation. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Rising, anxiously.'] Oh, Jack, why? 

Pullinger. 
Which would be fatal to the chances of repose. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Plucking- at Pullinger' s sleeve.'] Jack, you alarm 
me 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Ah, your invention, Mr. Pullinger! {Constrainedly.] 
Ha, ha! Mr. PuUinger's invention ! 

* Pullinger. 

Yes, Rip ; a priceless, inestimable gift to mankind. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Relieved.] Oh, your luggage-label, Jack ! {Faintly.] 
Ha, ha! 
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PULLINGER. 

No, no \_Rousmg himself. '\ But I haven't wished 

you joy. Bless you — [advancing to Mrs. Lovette] bless 
you ! Apropos — the most ravishing spot in creation for a 
honeymoon. It's in Wales — \io her\ jot it down before it 
escapes me 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Rising and reseating herself at the writing-table — 
modestly.'] You bold man, you ! 

PULLINGER. 

No trains, no post, no papers — nothing. 

RiPPINGILL. 

, [Discontentedly.'} No papers ? 

PULLINGER. 

[To Mrs. Lovette.] Two L's 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Writing.'} Two L's 

PULLINGER. ; 

Two L's — two n's — two y's — two w's — one i — t — h. [A 
hand on Rippingill's shoulder.'} And now you proceed 
to fire your first bomb-shell. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Biting his nails.] At once ? 

PULLINGER. 

[Tugging at his moustache.'} Send a message to your 
stables. Your carriage is not at the disposal of Mrs. — 
Miss — your late wife and her supporters. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Nervously.} Not ? 
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PULLINGER. 

You require it this morning, to take a lady for a 
drive. 

RiPPIKGILL. 

Mrs. Lovette ? 

PULLINGER. 

Mrs. Lovette. Your coachman reports to the house — 
and the bomb bursts. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[/?2jz«^.] I think I should prefer a more ceremonious 
method 

PULLINGER. 

Have /key observed ceremony ? \_To Rippingill.J 
Where's your bell ? \_Discuvermg the ieiephone.'] The 

telephone — better 

[Mrs. Lovette retires to the bay-window as PuL- 
LINGER hobbies to the telephone and rings at it 
vigorously. 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Fortifying himself r^ Revenge — revenge — re- 
venge ! 

PULLINGER. 

{After listening at the telephone.^ Come along, Rip. 

RiPPINGILL. 

Eh? 

PULLINGER. 

Sharp ! ^ 

RiPPINGILL. 

{Going to the telephone and speaking to ?/.] I want 
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Foley . . . Foley . . . What? . . . Oh ! 

\Leaving the telephofie in a hurry ^ Avis ! 

PULLINGER. 

Go back ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

It's Avis! 

PULLINGER. 

[Leading him to the instrument. '\ Go back ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

Avis is at the other end ! \_At the telephone again, 
mildly.'] Oh, is that you, my pet ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Coming forward.'] No, no ! 

PULLINGER. [By the piano. 1 \ No, no ! 
Mrs. Lovette. J Not your pet ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Over the top of the piano.] What's the matter? 

PULLINGER. 

You are calling her your pet. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[ Taking Pullinger' s place. ] I'm your pet. 

RiPPINGILL. 

I i5^_^ your pardon. The force of habit 

PULLINGER. 

Go back ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Returning to the telephone.] Are you there ? , . . 
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Touching the carriage ... I say, touching my car- 
riage . . . No, my carnage . . . Oh, T am per- 
fectly well aware you haven't left yet . . 

PULLINGER. 

Impudence ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Unblushing effrontery ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

At any rate, you can't have it this morning . . . 
Am I not intelligible ? You cannot have it this morning. 
lHapid/j/.'] You can't have it, you can't have it, you 
can't have it, you iha n t have it ... ! 

PULLINGER. 

[ Walking away to the right and sitting on the settee^ 
Excellent ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

The reason ! ... By all means . . . Don't 
you shout at me . . . 

Mrs Lovette. 
[Sitting in the chair by the piano.'] Minx ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

I am going to give a lady a drive. . . . Yes, I am 
. . . Oh, yes, I am . . "We'll see . . 

Yes, we wiil see . . Certainly, if you desire to 

know . . . Mrs. Lovette . . . \_Very clearly.'] 
Mrs. Stanley Lovette . . . Oh ! . . . [Recoil- 
ing.] What language . . ! 

[He drops into the armchair with a groan. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
What language ? [Rippingill is silent, closing his 
eyes.] A secret between us already, Seymour ! IVhat 
language ? 
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RiPPINGILL. 

She has described me as a beauty. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Skuddering.'\ Vile woman ! 

PULLINGER. 

\Rubbing his hands together^ However, it's done. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\Gloomily^ What will happen next, Mr. Pullinger? 

PULUNGER. 

Easily answered. Foley or the coachman will come 
down for orders. [To Rippingili..] You ^?z/« him your 
orders, and a note to Miss — Miss 

Mrs. Lovette. 

Meiklejohn 

Pullinger. 
Informing her of your engagement to Mrs. Lovette. 
Immediate result — an exhibition of abject humility. 

Mrs. Lovette 3«rt? RiPPINGILL. 
\_Nodding their heads in satisfaction.'] Abject humility. 

Pullinger. 
l^Rising.] Shall /draft the note ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Thank you, Jack. 

[Pullinger goes to the writing-table, where he sits 
and prepares to write. Mrs. Lovette joins 
Jiim and stands looking over his shoulder. 

Pullinger. 
First or third person ? 
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Mrs. Lovette. 
\Decidedly.'\ Third. 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Rising.\ Third. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
I wish there was a fourth. 

\_Pulling hi?nself together, RiPPINGILL takes the 
chair which is standing by the piano and plants 
it firmly in the middle of the room. Then he 
seats himself astride it, defiantly. 

PULLXNGER. 

\Writing.'\ " Mr. Seymour Rippingill " 

RiPPINGILL. 

\_Dictating.'] " Mr. James Seymour Rippingill begs 
leave to present his comphments to Miss Avis Meiklejohn 
— to Miss Avis Emily Meiklejohn" — no, she is Miss 

Meiklejohn simply 

[Avis, Christabel, Trood and Webbmarsh 
enter from the garden. They are all dressed 
for church, and are carrying prayer-books. 

Avis. 
{Hearing the mention of her name and advancing^ I'm 
here. 

[PuLLiNGER jumps Up and Mrs. Lovette utters 
a cry. 

RiPPINGILL. 

[Getting off his chair hurriedly. '\ Avis ! 

Avis. 
What are you up to ? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Madam 
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Avis. 
[Formidably ■'\ What are you up to? 

RiPPINGILL. 

Miss Meiklejohn 

Avis. 
Out with it ! Out with it ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

[After a pause, bringing M.KS. LaVKTI^ forward.'] My 
fiancee. 

Avis. 
Your ! 

Christabel. 
Haynes ! 

Webbmarsh. 
Christabel ! 

RiPPINGILL. 

This lady will honor me by becoming my wife directly 
any legal impediment which may exist is removed. 

Avis. 
[Confronting Mrs. Lovette.] Well, this is a nice 
little game of tennis, upon ray word ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Don't presume to address me. [Ti? RippinGILL, «/^(7 
is by her side7\ Seymour 

Christabel. 
Absolutely scandalous ! 
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Webbmarsh. 
[Producing his note-book, and sitting on the settee on the 
right — to CHaiSTABEL.] Hush ! One of the scenes a 
faire. 

Avis. 
\_Tearing off her gloves — to Mrs. Lovette.] You 
worm yourself into my house on a visit 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Your house ! 

Avis. 
Until I am fetched by my Aunt Amy — certainly. I 
wonder if any of the spoons and forks are missing ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\To RiPPlNGILL.] Come away. 

[Mrs. Lovette is leading Rippingill towards 
the hall when Avis catches hold of him and 
forces him into the chair in the centre of the 
room. He sits there, facing the window, a 
passive figure, while the ladies thoughtlessly 
emphasize their remarks by rapping upon his 
head. 

Avis. 
No ! Not before I've had my say ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Unless you moderate your tone 

Avis. 
Here's a pretty turnabout ! Yesterday morning, at 
breakfast, you were all for the advantages of remaining a 
widow. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yesterday my heart had not been melted 
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Avis. 
Oh, it's a case of hearts and darts, is it ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Hold your tongue ! 

Avis. 
I sha'n't ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Yesterday my bosom had not been wrung by the suf- 
ferings of this unfortunate man. 

Avis. 
Ho, ho ! He'll soon forget his misfortunes in your 
tender care, won't he? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
He will. 

Avis. 
M'yes. You made short work of poor old Lovette 
though, didn't you? 

^ Mrs. Lovette. 

Oh! 

Avis. 
How's that ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
If I had a pair of soiled gloves on, I'd slap your face. 

Avis. 

What! 

Mrs. Lovette. 

Seymour ! 

[Seizinjr Rippingill, ske drags him into the hall 
and they disappear. 
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Avis. 
\_Flushed and exhausted.'] Ah, ah, ah ! 

Christabel. 
[Folding her in an embrace.'] Sweetest, be calm — be 
calm ! Why upset your dear self over what is, after all, 
a mere trifle ? 

Avis. 
[Releasing herself impatiently.'] Trifle ! 

Christabel 
It can be nothing more. Ah, my Avis wouldn't act 
like the naughty dog in the manger ! 

Webbmarsh. 
{Interposing himself between Christabel a7id Avis, 
note-book and pen in hand.'] Miss Meiivlejohn, there was 
an observation of yours to Mrs. Loveite 

Avis. 
[Sitting on the settee on the left, panting.] Oh, don't 
bother met 



Webbmarsh. Christabel ! 
Christabel 



^SSSt''} [^-^ 



Trood. 
\Who has been looking on in astonishment — advancing^] 
I cannot help agreeing with Mrs. Webbmarsh, Avis. 

Avis. 
Can't you ! 

Trood. 
I utterly fail to see how Mr. RippingiU's domestic con- 
cerns 
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Avis. 
His domestic ! \_Hitting the palm of her hand with her 
fist forcibly l\ My stars, I don't intend to stand by quietly 
while lIiarv\oman steals my husband from under my very 
nose ! 

Trood and the Webbmarshes. 
Your husband ! 

\Tke suspended doll dances. 

Avis. 

{Pointing to the doll.'] Ah ! 

[ With a yell, she pushes aside those who surround 
her and rushes through the hall. 

Trood. 
[Looking at the others.] This behavior on Avis's part 
— most unaccountable. 

Webbmarsh. 
\_Closing his note-book.] It is at this point, Christabel, 
that fiction will disassociate itself entirely from fact. 

Trood. 
Hark! 

The Webbmarshes. 
What's that ? 

[Trood and the Webbmarshes tnove to the arch- 
way and there listen intently. The doll becomes 
still. PuLLlNGER is Seen in the bay-window, 
stupefied by the events' which are taking place, 
struggling into his motor-costume. 

Webbmarsh. 
\To Christabel.] Sssh, sssh, sssh ! Your skirt is 
rusthng. 
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CHRIbXABEL. 

\Clinging to Webbmarsh.] Haynes ! 

J Webbmarsh. », 

To whom does the shrill voice belong ? 

Christabel. 
To Avis. 

Trood. 
I can hear nobody but Avis. 

Christabel. 
[Stifling a shriek.'} Ah — h — h ! 

Trood. 
There goes a chair. 

Webbmarsh. 
Or was it a falling body ? 

Christabel. 

Somebody's coming ! 

Trood. 

Mrs. Lovette ! 

[Mrs. Lovette, breaking through the group, tot- 
ters across the room and drops upon the settee on 
the left. Trood and the WEBBMARSHES^fl/>4^y 
round her. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Hysterically :\ Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Trood and the Webbmarshes. 
Mrs. Lovette ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
Let me recover my breath, and then I'll get out of this 
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wild-beast show. The low baggage ! The fiend in hu- 
man form ! The she-devil ! 

[PULLINGER appears before Mrs. Lovette fully 
accoutred, even to the wearing of a hideous 
mask. 

PULLINGER. 

Madam 

Mrs. Lovette. 

{With a screech.'] Ah ! {Recognising him and 

leaping to her feet.'] You ! 

PULLINGER. 

[Sadly.] I regret to gather from your tone that my face 
has ceased to be agreeable to you. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
It has. Considerate of you to hide it. 

PULLINGER. 

[Removing his cap and mask apologetically.] Oh ! 
[With deep remorse.] Mrs. Lovette, I freely acknowledge 
that my calculations have not, perhaps, been fulfilled to 
the letter. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Furiously-] They never are ; they weren't yesterday ; 
they never will be. [Following him to the right as he re- 
treats before her.] You — you — you are a methodical, in- 
genious, consummate muddler I 

PULLINGEK. 

Dear lady ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[Tearfully.] Yes, you can j— j— jot that down before 
you forget it. 
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Christabel. 

\_Looking towards the hatl.'\ Avis ! 

[Avis enters with Rippingill, her arm through 
his. They stand in the middle of the room 
silently, she with an air of complacency, he 
with a shifting eye. 

Trood. 



Avis ! 

Rip! 

Mr. Rippingill ! 



pullinger. 
Mrs. Lovette. 



Avis. 

Ahem! {Presenting'^\vv^:!>.G\\A. formally .]^ Vl-j fiance. 

\There is an exclamation from Trood, Pul- 

LINGER, and the Webbmarshes. Assisted by 

PuLLiNGER, Mrs. Lovette sinks on to the 

settee on the right. 

Trood. 
\To Avis.] False, deceitful girl ! 

Avis. 
\Tossing her head.~\ Not at all, Vivian. Only I can't 
bring myself to resign my big house, and the servants, 
and my position generally — to that lady especially. 

Trood. 
Ho ! Well, it may be that Art will be the richer. 
[Going to the door on the left.'] For the future she will be 
my sole goddess. 

Avis. 
[.Sitting with Rippingill on the settee on the left.] 
Very sensible of you, dear boy. 
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Trood. 
\Haughtily^ Rippingill, I take the liberty of borrow- 
ing a boat. \To the others!] Good-day. 

[//« departs. Mrs. Lovette rises. 

Mrs. Lovette. 
[To the RiPPlNGiLLS, ■witheringly.] I suppose I may 
have the shandrydan to carry me to the station ? I shall 
enjoy sitting on the platform for a couple of hours. 

Avis. 
\With dignity i\ My carriage is at your service. 

\_As Mrs. Lovette turns away, Rippingill rises. 
Avis gentiy detains hiin by holding his coat- 
tail. 



Dora ! 

Don't dare- 



RlPPINGILL. 

Mrs. Lovette. 



Rippingill. 
[Pitifully.'] Your — your sense of humor ! 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Relenting slightly.] Seymour 

Rippingill. 
[Gratefully.] Eh ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
It's my firm conviction we've never had any. [Movitig 
towards the hall] That is why we have made such fools 
of ourselves. 

[Avis tugs at Rii^pingill's coat-tail and he re- 
sumes his seat. 
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PULLINGER. 

\Following Mrs. Lovette.] My automobile — if my 
mecanicien has succeeded in repairing tlie tires — I entreat 
you to go in it 

Mrs. Lovette. 
\_Wheeling round fiercely .'\ No, you go in it. Go to tlie 
place you recommended to me for my honeymoon ! 

Pullinger. 
{Confused — holding his head.'] Recommended ? 

Mrs. Lovette. 
The place with two L's! [To the Webbmarshes.] 
Good-morning. 

\She sweeps through the hall and disappears into 
the garden. 

Pullinger. 
{Addressing Avis, humbly.] Miss Meiklejohn, I am 
not sanguine enough to hope that, after the events of to- 
day, my visits here will continue to be acceptable. 

Avis. 
{Rising^ Extremely kind of you to mention it. [ Walk- 
ing away to the right.'] Your influence hasn't been a very 
wholesome one for him, has it ? 

Pullinger. 
{Wringing Rippingill's hand^in a choking voice.] 
Rip — Rip — old friend, I have invented a pillow 

Rippingill. 
{Feebly.] A pillow. Jack ? 

Pullinger. 
The Pullinger Pillow, a Boon for the Sleepless. 
{Glancing at Avis.] You shall have the first that leaves 
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the factory. \_To Avis ] Good-morning. [To //le Webb- 
marshes.] Good-morning. 

[^//e departs as the Webbmarshes, who have 
been in close consultation together, come for- 
ward. 

Christabel. 
\To Avis, awkwardly. ~\ Avis, dear, Haynes and I have 
just been tallying your affairs over seriously. Of course 
I can't help feeling somewhat disappointed. 

Avis. 
{Sitting upon the settee on the right, swinging her foot.'] 
Sorry, I'm sure. 

Christabel. 
You see, I place our friendship, young as it is, upon 
such a high pedestal. However, I am willing to beheve 
that what you have done has been at the dictation of a 
generous and forgiving nature. [ To Webbmarsh.] 
That being so ? 

Webbmarsh. 
That being so, we do not propose to withdraw our 
protection [with playful gallantry] from the fail* Miss 
Meiklejohn. 

Avis. 
Thanks awfully ; but Mrs. Hopkins, the coachman's 
wife, is a comfortable, motherly woman. 

The Webbmarshes. 
[Puzzled.] Mrs. Hopkins? 

Avis. 
She can take on the chaperoning till auntie turns up. 
And she won't spread herself quite so much. 
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Webbmarsh. 
\_After a moment' s pause , to Christabel.] My darling, 
I think we will avail ourselves of the accommodation af- 
forded by Mr. PuUinger's automobile. 

Christabel. 
\In a flurry.'] Quick, Haynes, or he'll start without us ! 
[They make for the garden. 

Webbmarsh. 
\To Christabel suddenly.] Wait. {Returning and 
standing before Rippingill.] Rippingill, throughout the 
many years we have known each other, you have in- 
variably, both in conversation and in composition, spht 
your infinitives. 

Rippingill. 
[Looking up, in complete bewilderment.] What has 
that to do with it ? 

Webbmarsh. 
Nothing — except that the practice is offensive to the 
cultured mind. I have stood the strain till now. Good- 
day. 

[He rejoins Christabel and they depart. 

Avis. 
Whew ! Well, I'm still hostess ; [rising] I'd better be 
in the porch to see 'em off the premises. [Going^ You 
may eat your lunch with me if yon like, Seymour— [/«^- 
ing] with me and Mrs. Hopkins. [Stamping her foot ^ 
Oh, for heaven's sake, do wake up. A girl doesn't want 
a man perpetually playing the giddy goat all over the 

shop ; but a husband without a smile 

[She leaves him. He rises painfully and, mount- 
ing a chair, proceeds to cut down the hanging 
doll with his pocket-knife. 
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MRS. CAMP BELL m OLDHOIE 

^Opens Week of Repertoire In "Thej 
i -0^ Second Mrs. Tanqueray." 

{•'THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY," by; 
tv^. W. Plncro. 

Mmlsrey Tanqueray Ben "Webster 

SDa^lBy Drummle Eflgar Kent 

l^Apt'Hagh Ardale Allah Pollock 

l:&0mn Jayne Wallace Aston 

[FrtmH Mlsqulth, Q. C. M. P Aldan Lovett 

'Mp( Qeg.r^e Orreyed Charles Garry 

l^SES^ . ; Mr. Newman 

Kljean .JIlss Stella Patrick Campbell 

\mH. Cqrtfelyou MlSa Margaret Watson 

'Lady Orreyed Miss Florence Wells 

! Pitlia; Mrs. Patrick Campbell " 

\v-' '. -^-^^-- / 

i Mrs. Patrick Campbell opened her week 
iS(ji''repertoIre with " TJie Second Mrs. Tan- 
S^i}?ray " , at the Lyric Theatre before a 
pir^e audience last night. Despite. Mrs^ 
[ipteftbell's orders about keeping the tem- 
|ji(^%t'tire o( the theafec. at '60 degrees 
there was no chillinessrjj! the reception I 
isihiS.rfeCBlvea. There. were seven curtain | 
icMls after the third act. ' 

i 'The play also served to introduce .MisS! 
: gtffla j^atrick Camgbell_ as a member ofj 
her 'mother's cOiMpp.ny, in the r6le of 
Ellean, which she portrayed with much 
charm. i 

! Ben Vabster, who is well and favorably 
known in this country, was the leading' 
man in the part of Aubrey Tanqueray. 
Which he played in a capital manner. 
.None of the members of the cast had, 
appeared here before with Mrs. Camp- 
bell, so there was a noticeable difference 
In the readiila: of some of the parts as 
[compared with the work of her former, 
1 company, jthls was particularly appar- 
:ent in. the r61e of Sir George Orreyed. I 
; which was played by Charles Garry. The 
f character has been played formerly as 
;a'"sIUy" type of Englishman, but Mr. ■ 
;, Garry put into it more of a military bear-! 
!.,lng. ■ ,^^, ; 
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' Mr. Piriero's latest play, so curiously j 
tiarae'd' "His House in Order," really seems ; 

! to be an achievement worthy of his highest 
reputation. The best London critics, at all * 
events, are enthusiastic in their praise of; 
it. Some of them remark that it; ot^ght to> 
be called "The Second Mrs. Jesson." It is! 

';this lady who is the heroine and she is ■ 
made miserable by the everlasting sacrifice 
done by her husband an4 his family to the | 
shade of her predecessor. Finally she '> 
breaks out in open revolt when she is held ; 

' unworthy to participate in ' a celebration | 
commemorative of the deceased wife's vir- \ 
tues. It is at this juncture that she finds 
letters proving that the dea^, saint was a 
thoroughgoing sinner while living, that her ) 
soil was the child of her lover, not of her j 
husWand, and that she was about to elope ' 
when accidentally kiUfed in a carriage ac- 
cident. The second wife, after n brief in- 
dulgence in the joy o| gratified revenge, de- 
termines to keep the shame Secrfet, But the 
truth is revealed in, spite of her, and she 
at qnce is restored to the posttibp to,, which 
she is entitled. Mr. Walkley says: "The 
play tells a .plain tale plainly, with the di- 
rectness of a novel of Defoe; there are no' 

> suspensions, no digressions. It displays a 
richly comic invention, it culminates in a 
situation of tremendous seriousne^. It re- 
veals' that quasi-classic element of drama 
the 'purging' ot a will, and it has a per- 
petual Undertone of almost mocking irony. 
Not, of course, that this work, any more 
than any other work, is flawless.' Mr. Pin- 
oro, though he has subdued, has not com- 
pletely conquered his weakness for talk- 

i Jng like a book." Mr. 'Wnliam Archer 

; writes: "Not merely in one or two respects 
has Mr. Pinero surpassed himself in this 

; powerful aiid stimulating work. * Alike In ; 

^literary strength; constructive skillv jfldelity; 
of observation, depth of passion, and keen-; 
ness of satire, it leaves far behind the best 

i of his previous achievements, and it would; 
be a hard matter to give it higher praise. 
iSuoh a play deserves nothing less than the i 
almost faultless renresentatibn which ttJ 



I lectual force which Tenders MissIreneVan- 
brugh so ideal an exponent of Mr. Pinerb's 

, heroines, gives' her another brilliant tri- 
um,phinherexquisltely'sensitiv,e embodinderi^ 
of the oppressed and alighted young wife, a 
performance , of singular subtlety and eniot-! 
ional power." Another commentator says: 

t "It has hardly' the diabolical dexterity of 
'The Gay Lord QueJt,' vrWch it most resem-, 
bles in style, nor the interest in character- 
ization exhibited in What ^nSy be called 
the Tinqueray group, nor the great abun- 
dance of wit remarkable in the lighter 
plays. On the other hand, it possesses a 
strong, moving story, handled with such 
skill that the interest steadily increases 
till a very high pitch Is reached in the third 
act, and yet the fqurtji (and last), does not 
siniply bring the plajy to a close but con- 
tains some of its most powerful scene?." j 
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j » 

:"The Thunderbolit," a Drama of Pro- 
vincial Life, Fails to Convince 

' London Critics. 

_♦ — ; 

.'ACTORS' WORK IS AD1V\1RABLE'; 



Mr. Georg« AIe_xander and Miss Stella 

Campbell, in Principal Scene, Win 

Unstinted PraiA. 



i tSPECIAl CABLE TO THE HBRALD.l 

1 'v»«mij^.T;*\'\0O iro_ X30 Fi,EET Stbbet, y 
London, Suiwiay. J 
! "The Tbund©r(biolt," a new play toy Mr. 
lATthttr W. iplnaro, produceid at the St.' 
I'James' Theojtre on Saturday evening, be- 
jfore the iPrlnoe 'and Princess of f^Vales and 
,'a ibrilllan't audiience, had a mixed recap-, 
tlon. ' I 

The story deaJs with the schemes of four' 
(brothers and their wives to d'eprlve Helen, 
■an llleigltlmiate daughter, of the fortune' 
left by her father, -who was the eldest- 
torobher of the > family. The 'Wife of 'the 
youngest brother, Thaddeus, steals and 
.destroys the will !n iHelen''S favor, an'd the- 
preat scene of the iplay, th« thunderbolt 
itself, is the announcement 'Of this theft by, 
Thaddeus to the family council and his 
jattempt to take the 'blame upon himself. 

SATIBE NOT COXVISCING. '^ 

1 The Dally Ghl-onlole say s :— "Whatever' he 
[Writes, Mr. Pinero can never be dull, un- 
imtelliffent or sllps'hod, and certainly 'The 
frlmnderbolt' is none of these, but stilLlt is 
not quite the fittest thing done in tliS fit-' 
test way. In It we see Mr. Pinero pum-' 
meMng a provincial family witli his sa- 
'tlrio Wudigeon. Frankly, the "bludgfeon is 
ilhardly Mr. Plnero's weapon, adept as he 
is with the rapier. Moreover, hia satire 
Idoes not answer quite convincingly the 



ana his ■wite . (Miss MaAel Hackney) are 
{udmlrably strong and tense. As HelenJ 
Miss Stella Campbell, Mrs. Patrick Campri 
bell's daughter, proved prebty, gtaceful and 
splri'ted, strikingly like, her mother, but] 
the part was written In a strangely atilteff 
.styte." 

' The Standard descrlbea the play as "good 
/Pihenoese of the second class," and wamiTJ 
ly praises the nervous power and Mghlyi 
Btrung ax3tting ot Mr. Greorge Alexander in' 
the chief scene, declaring ithat "he, 
aohileved •wtet is perhaps the greatesti 
ttrlumph of Ms career." It ajdidis:— ' 

" 'The Thunderbolt' with all Its faults. Is 
a IbrlUiant wotTi, a vivid if too highly c<>l,-! 
ored and generaily ransyjiipathe'tic stiary of 
middle class provfaoiai We." 

AUDIENCE WAS BBSTITH. 

The .iDaily News says:— "It is possible 
that Mr. DPSnero's episode in the history afj 
a provtooia.1 family mill not be successjful.i 
The audience ^wag restive and the ^uthor,;' 
on appeiarJng to take a oail, did no>t haivft 
an unmixed receiption, yet I make ibold 
jto ifay that "The Thunderbolt' Is the most 
serious drainatio essay Mr. Pinero has 
Wjitten, at the same time I lam afraid this 
stibtfempt at realism shows more plainly 
tham ever the supenflciiaaity oif Mr. Pinero'g 
•talent. In $pHe of Its .weaikness, 'The 
ThundepbO'lt' has jBioments of keen clever- 
iness ^d real Irsiglit. It ijails 'because Mr.' 
Pinero is a dramatist of *he theati-e rather 
than a dramiatlst of life." 

The Dally (Express says:— 'The pro.vlnclaI, 
middle class home was admirably repro-; 
duced on .the stage. The clothes woiin byj 
Mr. Pinero's provincial family were right,, 
but the inen and Tsromen thems^ves were 
unreal. 'The Thunderbolt," as a study ini 
manners is absolutely superficial. As a 
stage play it Is consummately clever. XherJl 
were hoos mingled with the cheers that 
greeted Mr. Pinero when he cam e^ on the 
stage at the end of the evening, 
is a. hateful Institution, but 
lery'k clumsy method of criticism 
plied that 'The Thunderbolt' 
Pinero at his 'best and, w!hiie detesting the 
m'anner of the judgment, *tls tmipoaslble ,to| 
disagree with its purport.' 
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[LIKE II 
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"Aji American! First Nighter" Pinds 
That It Is an Exceedingly Com- »; 
I, monplace Play. 
*rtwte ^ V h9% • : :^» 

IT'S 'all about pin heads 



Miss Gertie Reynolds Captures the Tivoli 
! Crowd by Her Dancing— Nat Good- 
win Returning Home. 



[SPECIAL CABLB TO TSB HBHALD.'] 

NO. 130 Flijyr Stkbdt, (■ 
IjOndon', Monday. J 5 

When Mr. Pinero's n«w play, "The ThunJ 
(Jerbolt," struck St. James' Theatre Sat- 
urday night It turned out to be only a 
flash of summer lightning. 

I runderstand that the foremost play- 
wright of England, being this same Mr. 
Plnero, has limited himself to -frrlting onlyi 
one play ©very two years, He had be^tter 
take four. "The Thumderbolt" Ja about as 
thin aa a piece of tissue paper and is 
stretched over If our acts at that. If It 
ever gets out In the rain it will fall apart. 

It is a story of the commonplace, and 
extremely commonplace, too. It la all 
j about a lot of mean minded, mean spirited 
i Utile plnheads who live their Uvea in a 
Imean little English town. One of them 
diles and leaves a lot of moneV behind him 
Ibeoause, belmg in b*nk noitea and not gold.J 
It would probably bum If he took It along. 
I . Tun anoEDY bulatives. 

Then there is a gT\aii«i centre tially of all 
the plnheaded relatives to g'ather In tha 
[loot. Of courso, there Is an ill«gitdmaite 
daughter, and, equally, of ooursie, she /is 
being eduoaited In France. 
\ I wonder why they always semd Ille- 
gitimate children to EVance? Wby notglva 
Spain a show as %n. Immoral refuge? I 
would put an {import duty on tho-ss 111 be- 
gotten stag© children If I w«re runnlnif th« 
French Republic and turn the tide of em- 



■up. the Vfill and'so thera Is Jthe dickens t<)j 
pay. The Bweet girl from Patls mitti an 
artlBtIo soul Just won't t<moh a penny of heri 
father's money, that the eotdM j>Inh«adB^ 
are dividing, up toetm-een them, and flouts! 
th« wiioJa outfit. Then the repentant elster- 
In-law Sees what a s-weet thing: the daugh-; 
ter really ds and canfessee iheir crime. 

That IS "Th« Thunderboit.'" Imagine Mr. 
Pineiro writing a- play Dike that! It was 
imore Jlke a iwpgun than a thunderbolt. 
They are jjftttlng to need J>lay writers In 
this country mors and moire ei^nry day. 
linusisouB iniLhoaVB, 
The dialogue was naturally written in a' 
most correct manner and ■was about aa 
absorbing aa a. cable code (book. 8ome« 
rtlmes high dramatlo art can overstep It-] 
jS^f an4 ttead on Its own' toes. It did In 
this case and started a few well deserved 
corns on Mr. Plnero's Uterarir feet. 

If the play gets Its deserts It wlitl Ia«t 
not quite as long as a snowball at Port 
Said in August. 

I fully realise It Is rank heresy to write 
In this spirit about anything Mr. Plnero 
chooses to favor the public with, ' but, you 
know, there are e-ueh things as dethroned 
Idols and here Is one. 
' 3eorge Alexander j>Iayed the leading 
part and played It well, what there was 
;ito play. Trust Mm for that. He has not 
been an actor these sevend years for 
nothing. Now here's a tij^for Mr. O^roh- 
man:— "Ddn't." ' ' 

"The Thundetrbolt" would be laughed ot£ 
Broadway In any theatre from Union 
Square to Forty-second street. It reminds 
me of certain stocks. There is too much 
water in It. 
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An Episode, in Four Acts, in the History of a 
Provincial Family, by Arthur W. Plnero, Produced 
tit the St. James's Theatre, on Saturday, May 9. 

James Mortimore Me. Louis Calvert i 

Ann Miss Kate Bishop \ 

Stephen Mortimore Mb. Noeman Forbes i 

l/ouisa Miss Alice Beet j 

Thaddcus Mortimore Mr. George Alexander | 

: Phyllis Miss Mabel" HacSnev ' 

Joyce Mias Mionon Clifford 

; Cyril i... Master Cveil Bruce 

Colonel Ponting .Me. Wilfred Deaycott 

Riose Miss Mav Palfrev 

Helen ThornhiU ...Miss Stblla Campbell 

Tile Rev. &eorge Trist ..Mr. Reginald Owen 

Mr. Vallance ...i Me. Julian Rovcb 

Mr. Elkin Mr. J. D. Beveridob 

Mr. Denyer Mr. F. J. Arlton. 

H«ath Mr. Bichasd Haiqh 

A Servant Girl Miss Gladys Dale 

SCTvajits •. i ^'"^ f "' Maurisse 

[ Miss Vere Sinclair 

As its sub-title suggests, Mr. Pipero's latest play , 
is a study of middle-class lite in the provinces. 
Its motive is the mean contempt felt by the whole 
sale trader tor the petty shopkeeper, and Mr. 
Pinero n'anages to use the oft-ridiculed, but inde- 
structible, prejudice as the mainspring of what 
mig'ht well have developed into a tragedy. The 
result is a play which is deeply interestinig ffom 
beginning to end, entirely unconventional in its 
characters and its trea/tment, and worthy to take 
rank with those modem' examplee of French art ] 
which come within the pale of " literature." The 
Thunderbolt is certainly one of Mr. Pinero's most 
honourable, creditable, and admirable contribu- 
tions to the English drama. 

It opens in a most bri^ginal way, on a completely- 
BUed stage. The drawing-room of the house of 
the late Mr. Mortimore, in the Midland town of 
Ljnchpool, is occupied by his brothers and sisters, 
and their wives. There is James Mortimore, a 
strong, rough, and rather brutal builder; there is 
Stephen, the dry, odd-looking editor of one of the 
local papers; there is Colonel Ponting, a retired. 
colonel, a puffy, pretemtious, and genteel bumbug, 
who has married the pretty sister. Rose Morti- 
more; and there is Thaddeus, a, musician, whose 
wife, Phyllis, was the daughter of a Linchpool 
grocer in a small way of business. All these 
■people are more or less in want of money, and 
w^hen the wealthy Mortimore dies, apparently in- 
testate, they are eager to divide hia property 
among them. The mystery is, how did Mortimore 
come to die without making a- will? He detested 
• '-'- -«»,«*;.v« ,ya3 given to his 
— ■ omhill, a girl of 



she sha.ll have a small share of ihe d«a4 man's 
money, ' and great is the relief of the prospective 
theirs when she declines to accept any assisfsance> 
from them. Finally it is arranged^ that every soli- 
citor in the kingdom ahall be circularised, in the) 
hope of finding one who may have drawn up the 
last 'testament of the deceased. 

Miss Thornhill stays with Thaddeue, whose wife 
has, since the death, been strangely unhinged. 
She helped to nurse the Me Mortimore through 
the last stage, and since then has been subject to 
in-somma. In the end she confesses io Thaddeus 
that she got possession by accident of Mortimore's 
will, tore it up, and threw the pieces into the river 
which runs through the town. The affectionate 
and simple-minded Thaddeus only thinks of saving; 
his vyife from enffering and disgrace, and he goes 
to the family and states that he stole and de- 
stroyed the document. But under the' severe cross- 
j examination to which he is Subjected by J^mes 
'Mortimore and two solicitors, Thaddeus's story J 
breaks down, and he leaves the room distracted, 
all his hearers 'being convinced that his wife com- 
mitted the felony. 

As tbo situatioia now stands, Helen Thomhill, 
to whom the whole of the property was left in the 
destroyed will, is likely to come into possession of 
the great wealth of the testator; ibut there is the 
difficulty that it will be impossible for her to 
prove her claim without 'subjecting Phyllis 'Morti- 
more to trial, conviction, and a sentence of im- 
prisonment. HelOn refuses to do this, and mattors 
are at a dead-lock. Then the rugged, brutal, 
builder comes to the rescue He tells the girl that 
both he and his brother Stephen are struggliing' 
ir.en, who, in the expectation of their inheritances; 
have incurred^ ruinous liabilities. Supposing the 
brethren agree to admit her right to the property,, 
what iwil! she do ? Will she " share and share " 
alike with them? Helen agrees to this proposal, 
with certain qualifications. And so it is settled. 
Thaddeus amd his witd are 8pa,red the ignominy 
of a public trial; the craving brethren are placed' 
beyond the reach of want in old age; and Helen, 
with whom a young curato has fallen in love in 
her supposed poverty, has quite enough to justify 
her in marrying him, even without the Twicken- 
ham living with which he hopes to be presented, i 
The way in which every character in The Thun-] 
derbolt has been drawn by the author, and is de- j 
picted iby the artist engaged, is worthy of thei 
warmest praise. Bach individual and each per-l 
formance is a gem. There is the builder, James j 
Mortimore, with grey, shaven upper-lip and beard 
—sordid, surly, yet not altogether unsympathetic. 
This part is played by Mr. lA>uis Oalvert in per- 
fect Btyle— tone, voice, and demeanour joining 
with an excellent make-up and exactly appropriate 
attire in the attainment of a most satisfying and 
convincing result. Very fine, indeed, is Mr. Cal- 
vert in the last act, in, which James puts the case 
to Helen Thomhill with a plainness which is not 
v/ithout its touch of pathos. Misa Kate Bishop 
ia the acme of " stodgy " malevolence as Ann 
Mortimore; and Miss Alice Beet, as the actively 
selfnasserting and vividly.£ptteful Louisa Morti- 
more, is strenuously and effusively amusing. Mr. 
Norman Forbes is to be congratulated on his make- 
up ani^ appearance as the not-up4o-date editor, 

r^fr arh^m, hfl ffivRA a Vei" ' ■ - - , . . - 



.dividual and keenly intelUgont reading of th« rdle 
of Helen Thornhill is supplied by Miss Stella 
Campbell, who is particularly good in Helen's dn- 
tense and impassioned outburst in the second act. > 
Misa Oampbell has still much to learn, but, her, 
achievement so far suggests marked, success in the 
future. Mr. ' Iiegi,nald Owem's Rev. George Ti-ist 
is amiably unclerical and agreeably boyish; and, 
too much commendation" can hardly be given, to 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge's Mr. Elkin. He sus^ina the' 
character with a solid shrewdness and a judicial; 
ease which make his benevolent solicitor one of; 
the truest and most natural performances an thej 
production. Mr. Julian Royce as Mr. Vallance* 
supplies a second portrait of the same class with- 
a cleverly understood difference; and Mr. Richard? 
Haigh as Heath hits off exactly a type of pro- 
vincial servant. Miss May Palfrey has every ret 
quisite in style, and appearance for the impersona-'' 
tion of Rose Pontin^, and was very happily chosen' 
, for the rdlej and Miss Mdgnon Clifford and Master' 
[ Cyril Bruce give' promising and painstaking per- 
JoraianCBS aj_Jfhe childreii, Joyce and Cyril; Mr. 
If. J. Arlton in his .brief stay on the stage 'leaving i 
on tbe iuemory a distinct impression of a bluff i 
land pnahing house-agent. The 'two most trying , 
iparts in the cast are those of Thaddeus Mortimore '. 
and h-ts wife, Phyllis. Mr. Alexander 'had to repre- J 
sent a dreamy, deeply-affectionate artist, and he i 
did his work with marvellous skill and adapta- 
bility, the "inward gaze" of the idealist, and his : 
wild, entjiusiastic, and 'tender temperarn'Ont, being'' 
suggested with all the skill of the polished and 
' practised artist. Mr. Aleicander's depiction of ' 
; Tbaddeus's embarrassment and suffering ^u^lde^ the 
ordeal of examination! was almost paittfuUy natural ; 
and realistic. Miss Mabel Haokhey came 'triumph-- 
;aftitly through the trying ordeal at representing 
the neurotic, eraibittOTed, and excitable Phyllis. 
The strain, on the actress was very great, and it | 
^was a strong testimony to Miss Hackney's talent j 
aiid power that she maintained the intensity of 
Jier acting and expression till the end.- The Thun- 
iderbolt was moilnted with Mr. Alexander's usual 
liberality and discrimination, and the artistic , 
Equality of the whole production was quite in har- 
'.mony with the keen observation displayed, ,by the 
[author, his quiet curtains, bis sarcastic and divert- 
I ing humour, and his keen insight into chaijacter. 
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ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 



" THE THUNDERBOLT," | 

Though Mr. Pinero calls his new play "an 
episode in tue history of a provincial family" it 
is not to be primarily regarded as a study of, 
iprovineial life or as a satire on it or as in anys 
'*espect designed to give the sophisticated public! 
of the capital the agreeable sensation of 
superiority over their, country cousins. It is 
true that the Mortimores are inhabitants, and, 
representative inhabitants, or, as Americans would, 
call them, " prominent citizens," of Singlehamp-j 
'ton, a inidlajjd town, and therefore present; 
external characteristics which, were they 
Londoners, would not be theirs. In these super-, 
ficial differences Londoners may find a certain 
r diversion and perhaps even the consolation of 
persiiadiiig themselves that they are not as these! 
<iueer provincial people or capable of feeling and 
acting like them. But it will be a false eon- j 
isolation. For Mr. Pinero's play deals with' 
humanity, fundamental and eternal, ^n4 ' iu| 
' essence is unrelated to place or time. , Thel 
I thenje of The TJwtnderboU is quintessentially al 
'" classic " theme. Indeed, we can call to mind 
no dramatic theinc more thoroughly "classic"' 
[ than that of tiio sudden change of fortune, 
. brought about by inheritance under a will, 
and of the various effects of this change, or 
prospects of this change, uppp the persons con- 
cerned. The effects of a will ! Johnson was 
immoderately amused by the fuss with which his j 
friend Langton made a will. He burst into suchH 
a fit of laughter, says Boswell, that he appeared | 
to be almost in a convulsion ; and, in order to| 
support'himself, laid hold ot one of the posts at! 
the side of the foot pavement, and sent forth 
poals' so loud, that in the silence of the night hisj 
voice seemed to rescftind from Temple-bar to; 
Pleet-ditch. Boswell, ^eing a lawyer, was deeply,' 
shbcked at this 1-evity over a aerioils subject. 
And all playwrights must agree with Boswell ; , 
for of all theatrical documents there is none so i 
important, none so valuable, as a will. It is a} 
master-key to the iPalacO of Truth. It strips, 
men's motives and characters bare, lets lobse alL 
the forces of ambition and greed, is the centre of | 
eager hopes and agonized fears, fierce intrigues 
and even violent crimes. [ 

Edward Mortimore has died a bachelor, leaving! 
iS170,006 ; no will can bo found, and if none isi 
forthcoming the money, says the lawyer, will bej 
equally divided among the next-of-kin. They are 

oil iiKoawnt, +,hn liext-of- 



paper ; lirother Tlifidtleus, a poor music-teacher 
in Singlehampton ; and sister Rose, ,froinl 
London. James and Stephen have stupid vrives, i 
j Ann. and Louisa (-who do the irrelevant chatter- ! 
ling). Thaddeus has married " beneath him " — 
Phyllis, daughter of a Singlehampton grocer — ' 
I and Rose has made a grand match by marrying i 
, Colonel Ponting, who lives somewhere in South 
-Belgravia. All these people have a common 
I interest, the interest of an equal division of 
£170,600, but there is a line of cleavage. On, 
I the one side yoii have the James Mortimores and; 
: the' Stephen Mortimores and %b.e Pontings— let us 
call them the Family. They form for dramatic' 
> purposes a^ single group, a collective character as 
it were, or, to borrow tie name applied to the 
constituency of the borough of Onevote in 
Peacock's " Melincourt," a "plural unit." This 
plural unit is in fact the " classical " ingredient 
s'of the play. Its members echo one aijotiier, 
, exhibit the same gestures and attitudes, and 
necessarily give a sense of theatrical convention. 
It cannot }ye helped ; it is inherent in the 
' subject, and all that Mr. Pinero can do in orde^ 
^ i» give animation and variety to the conventional - 
group he vei-y adroitly does. 'Oh the other side, 
of the line of cleavage you have Thaddeus Morti-' 
more and Phyllis, " Tlie Tads," as the others 
I call them. The Family has always been against 
the Tads— Thaddeus being unbusinesslike and 
'unsuccessful, and Phyllis a small tradesman's 
'daughter — and now, ovef the money, the opposi- 
' tion becomes more sharpfy defined. For Phy 11 is, 
the low-born, despised Phyllis actually takes upon 
' herself to propose that part of the spoil shall be 
handed over to someone outside the, family ,_ a 
stranger and an unwelcome intruder. This is 
Miss Helen Thornhill, the deceased man's 
natural and dearly beloved daughter, and the 
\^iite noire of the Family, seeing th^t if there had 
been a will, the presumption is that she and she 
lalone would have benefited under it. Let the 
rest of them, boldly suggests Phyllis, see that" 
tills poor girl loses nothing by hor^father's death I 
The Fanfily is amazed and indignant, but, after, 
iiiuch grumbling, does make some offer of peeuniary.i 
assistance to the girl. The girl proudly refuses. ' 
Phyllis in the Second Act is a picture of misery. 
iShe cannot sleep. She has sudden attacks of 
" nerves." Evidently there is something on her 
[mind. Thaddeus, so full of his changed fortunes, 
■ibusy about getting rid of his vsretched little 
house, busy with plans for the children's future,; 
1 has not noticed his wife's strange state. And so, , 
when the truth comes, it is really as a " thunder-, 
(bolt." that it comes to Thaddeus. Poor Phyllis: 
^ Li..-_ T,„„ i.«n-incr Annfpssion while her husband' 

it. An accident 



Thaddeus is stunned— instead of fortune beggary, 1 
and for his wife a prison ! At this moment he is i 
sent for to meet the lawyers and the Family ^J 
final arrangements have to be made for a divisioni 
of the spoil--and, makmg piteous, efforts to] 
utter some poor little word of comfort for his | 
wife but finding none, Thaddeus staggei-s off. j 

In the Third Act the Family is ;^ain for a timel 
the protagonist. James has his plans about,' 
new building speculation, Stephen his about new' 
plant and a new paper, and the Pontings havei 
already taken a big house near Berkeley-square, i 
The lawyers have taken all reasonable measures^ 
to find a will, and none can be found. Let them' 
all, then, without more ado salve the goods the; 
gods provide— and the Family executes a pas de] 
triomphe 1 To them enters Thaddeus, pale,' 
haggard, dishevelled, and again down comes the 
" thunderbolt," this time on the PamUy, There 
was a will, says Thaddeus, and I destroyed it.' 
And, bit by bit, he tells them the story that hisi 
wife has just told him, but substituting himself 
for her as the villain of it. It Is hard enough for 
blm to undergo the shame of his eohfesslon, and 
to have tct eadure the eieerations of the Family J 
But that is "not Ills Worst fatei For Thaddeus,! 
poor simple fellow, is a • clumsy liar ;■ there are _ 
weak points In his story, and upon theise the' 
lawyers soon fasten. Then tHiey crOss-examine ' 
him, he stumbles pitifully, or rages like a wild 
beast to keeiJ all suspicion of the real truth from 
their minds. But the task is beyond him, and hej 
has the agony of knowing that' his desperate} 
shift to save his wife Is a hideous failure. Ahd^ 
he rushes wildly from' the room, hysterically 
jsoreaming, '' Don't you touch her I Don't you 
harm a hair of her head ! -She's been a good-wife 
to mo 1" There has been -tense excitement; 
throughout this scene of Thaddeus's confession, 
and cross-examination. The whole thing is fell) 
to be . sheer heart-breaking reality. Andi 
for ■ this very Effect .of sincere reality Mr.' 
Pinero pays the price; the next moment in the' 
impression of theatrical qonvention created j 
by the behaviour of the Famiiy . 

Tlie.abrupt transition from reality to convention ; 
doea not, of course, pass without a certain shock i 
,to the sppctfrtor. 7 He is called upon too suddenly 
to shift his assthetio point of view ; and this feat 
is not within the compass of every one's achieve- 
ment — as was clearly indicated on Saturday night 
by some sounds of dissatisfaction from the gallery. 

Nor were the dissentients entirely mollilied by,' 
the last act. It was evidMit that their nervesi 
were irritated" by the Family, that is to say, byi 
the constantly-recurring spectacle of a group! 
acting in unison, echoing one anothet, making 
fthe same gestures ; and " 



encouragements to her, sobbingly told her sa<i tale 
I to the Family, and begged the Paniily's collectivel 
pal-don, and sank under the Family's oollectiTe 
'implacability. Then the lawyers tell her^ gentlyi 
but plainly, of the punishment meted out by the' 
jJgiTv for the felony of which she has been guilty.' 
';But Helen will be a party to nothing that shall 
bring ruin on poor Phyllis. In that case, the 
lawj'ers explain, there is a deadlock. Helen will, 
take no steps to proye the existence of a will. On 
theother hand, theFamily cannotmake an affidavit 
that Mr. Edward M<)rtim<ire died intestate. 
Then, replies Helen in effect, the Family will 
just haye to— and the Estate shall be divided into 
six parts, four to the Family,' a fifth to a hospital 
in memory of my fa,ther, and the sixth — as the 
Tiads won't touch it— to their, chil'drien. The 
-lawyers discreetly retire from the case in oider 
jthat this little matter of pqetio — though scarcely 
(iegal— justice may be comfortailily settled, and, 
as in Eacine's play — ' ... 

; ... tout reutre ici dans i'ordte accoutuiud, 

rthe austere Miss Helen b^ng left to marry a, 
nice youHg curate. About financial settlements,) 
ihowever peculiar arid romantic the circumstances, 
there must neeessaHly be something prosaic, 
'even a touch of b&thos ; and it vvas dpubtless this: 
touch that was resented by the few people wh» 
rather emphatically declined to join in thegerieral 
shout of applause which welcomed Mr. Pineroi 
jwhen he came before the curtain on Saturday- 
night. I 
But trivial and passing incidents of this nature 
imust be ignored in considering the merits of a , 
Jplay like The Thunderbolt. ' For ouj? part, wej 
ithink it a masterpiece in its way, the peculiar, 
'way of Mr. Pinero, the way of telling a story with 
directness and rapidity and aledgb-hainmer force.. 
Jt-s central situation is one of extreme poignancy, 
'.fiet forth with absolute veracity as well •as^ 
finished art. It has humour — conventional, as, 
We have been at some pains to explain, from itflj 
"classic" subject, , but robust and genuine.; 
Above all, the play has Mr. Pinero's tightness of' 
grip ; it takes the attention ca,ptive from the 
outset," keeps you palpitating with excitement^' 
and gives you the sensation, when- all is over, of^ 
having spent an evening with a •" tremendous^ 
companion." And it is an evening of first-class, 
acting. Mr, Alexander's performance of Thsddeus' 
we -have already praised. -It is a real pleasure; 
|to see this actor rerioiulcing,' for, pace his elegant^ 
and mundane heroes for a part of- simple, sincere 
humanity, and we rejoice to see he ^as'his reward, 
in achieving one of the most complete artistic 
successes of his career. The ■ painful part of 

~ ^'-~'- ^^'''i "lo-^ed by one of our 
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coniirives xo impart remarKaoie ttigniiy ana.ai^ 
tinotion to the somewhat cold, unsympathetie 
icharacterof Helea, Thomhill. To play the various 
: members of the Family there are Mr. Louis. 
, Calvert and Mr. Norman Forbes flsoth admirabl«| 
I and admirably contrasted)., Miss Eate Bishop anil 
\ Miss Alice Beet, Miss May; Palfrey and Mr.' 
(Wilfrid Draycott. For the lawyers there are Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge, an old and deservedly Wghj 
favourite at the St. James's, and a newcomer ,j 
Mr. Julian Royce ; and the small part of the; 
boyish curate is qnite -pleasantly played by Mr.| 
R^inald Owen. . 




INDEeBOLl" 
ft POWERFUL ORIA, 

"But Pinero Falls Below His Best 
Work in Analysis of Hu- 
man Meanness. 



TO BE PRODUCED HERE 

BY CHARLES FRaHMAN.: 



Sordldness and Sadness of the 
Theme Depresses Lon- 
don Audiences. 



Bv liOnia V- DeFoe. 

I^NDON, June 11, 1908.--In "The| 
TOuUidcrbolt," as in "Hla Houae in 
Order," Ajitjhur Wing Pinero has , 
dl-pped his pen in vitriol. His every': 
Jin« burns deeply. Thegr sting wihen , 
they ere uttered; tihey leawe ugly 
.■(JaiTB. Airadn, as In the case at "Hlsi 
House In Order," and even more than 
He^y Arhhur Jones's "The Ii^{>o-i 
orates," ifb see the play Is an ord^it]._ 
It ' eaddena, depresses, provokes. It',; 
breeds in its aurileneea a spirit ot re- 
sentinwnt from —'-'-'- ■ 



Httbe utter sadness of Its theme, the 
Sari-ow, graspiffg, mercenary mean- 
ness ot almost all Ita oharaoters, may 
acoouiit fpr une fact that altftough "rjie 
I Thunderbolt' " has been running ever 
I since May 10, a,nd although It is re- 
majJcaJbly well performed. ,#/ George 
[Alexander and moist at his coropany, 
"there are no strtldns evldenoga of 
.great sUooess around the St. James 
Theatre. . Nor should thfl,t fact cause 
much surprise. As a rii'le, people do 
aot go to the theatre to be haraaaaa. 
Those* who regard the jstage as a flne 
art are a small mi-nority. Those who 
view it as a source of mental exhil- 
aration and relaxing ehtei-iainment 
;iorm 4 large majority. And a drama 
:lto. "The Thunderbolt," w-hloh is the 
very refinement of cruelty aijd mean- 
jneas, is dinythiag but relaxing, to say 
.aothlnfe of being exhilarating. 

Popularity Here JLIonbtfuJ. 
So it is safe to prophesy that the 
. penalty whloli has been meted out to 
Mr. Pinero'a play in London will fol- 
low it to New York, W4iere Gh9,ries 
Frobman, the American -heir to all' the 
Amglb-Portuguese's works, will proflucei' 
;it in diie course of time. It -will fill 
■with admiration all wilio highly esieem 
pn tfieatage deft drawing of pljaraoter 
and, expert dramatic ' teoHSiqae irrespec- 
■ tive of story. But it, has Jew, J£ jiny, 
'of tl>e elements which will give it gen- 
eral popularity. 

.Continuing the coroBarison with "His 
House in Order," Mr. Pinero In his new 
.play .scorhe the, aid of a love ^^tpry. 
Once mofb, wjtji all his brilliance'' of. 
craftsmanship, he draws a picture ol 
a young wife goaded to a wicked deed 
I by" the persecution of her husband's 
petty, narrow, cruel relatives. For his 
characters he goes to the mean, sordid 
middle class in a provincial village of 
the' Ei^gijsh Midlands. He maibiK-.ls 
them against ?a.ch' other in the dark- 
ened room, ot a house of mourning. 
' Here Seglns what hp calls on the pro- 
gramme" "an episode in the history, of 
a provincial family." Indeed, It is 
scarcely .more than that. At hardly aj 
single point dofcs the "episode" broaden! 
to the proportions of ,a plot, pjot, in 
fact, seems let be the least of Mr., 
yinero's aims. Bvit the characters and. 
.the bitter satire their contact develops!', 
[They ar^ like atom's rubbing ceaselessly 
Sgamst each other 3n a wonderful, liu- 
. man molueuJ-. Here lies the vast' clev- 
; emess of it all! , i . 

' ' Edward' Martlmore, the eldest brother' 
in.' a large family, lies dead in an up- 
, stairs room amd Ills' relatives' ih hastily 
liocUmiulated mourning ihaVe gathered 
Sn tJie darkened drawilng-rpom at a pon- 
larenoe over their prospective portions 
"Of' his .estate, gdward has b^en the 
Iprodigal son of an asgressively re- ^ 
l«toe.atSM« family. He haS^made Jl,OBOOO> 
iS the brewiniEf buslpess and as^he has 
never married the inortuary loot prom-, 
ilseis fftWe great.' But he haS;an llletj^lti- 
mftte daughter, Helen Thornhil!, whom 
"he loved and .has maA:ntaJned comforta- 



'•prntyCogigSnis hj"pccrite. riropr>tor aiir) i 
eflltO!" of the Slnglehampton Times, and 
'■his assertive wlf<"; Rose, wha, has mar- 
ried Col. pontlnE. a rctiroa and Im^ip- , 
ouni'OUs ofBcer, and moves intheshoady| 
eocietv of a London suburb'., and Tb- [ 
deus, the family ne'er-do-well, a teacher 
<rt mu^lc. 'whoee, wife, Phyllis, is tihe 
daushter of a, grocpr H,nd. lUiereforp 
ths tarjfet of the famllv's contempt. I 
ijj^yer rfsnCl the dozen atliet character.?] 
buit'watoh Phyllis, lot Slie Is tV betfie, 
heroine of the play. I 

^o will has uaan jx)und by the family. 
BolloStor and the much-agitated crew- 
are be^glnnlns to breathe e^isier. Theiri 
penclla are out and ihey are already 
tiUuriiiig their prospective shares.. Ol 
oouirse they intend to maKe provision 
for Helen ThornhiU, but ' t'mn taither's 
'bounty must now be restricted. She is 
to become their a'eipieiident— a sort ai 
uinacltnowilejclged pour J'elailiJn. Pres- 
ently sihe appears ainiong them, a beau- 
tiful, willowy, C!eUoj't<j, refined giri. 
Stie ejtprfjsSBS oaiin ttiat hw father left' 
heiT' unprovided for .and indisnauilv 
soor-ns her yelpjti'on)*', stmgy oouni.y. At 
this they breathe stllj inore easily. ■ 
■ Tihus t'h^ oondJtVohS are set forth in 
the fli'S't a.et. The followm* three deal 
with the consequence^. The famuy re- 
assemlble in tihe second act at xhad- 
oeus's cottage, preparatory to going to 
Jajmes' miore ampile house for the unal 

tdjustmenit oiftihia esitate. FhyihB, Thau- 
eus's wife, hoWever, seems to be in 
fteat mental distress. The rest beliavC' 
hat the aflialrs of the preceeding' 
imnjinth ^re on her nerves, that the pros-' 
pact of sudden riojjes has unatrung her. 

One Flue JSniptfoual Sq^u6. . ■ 

.^11 ftfially leave except Thad^eus and 
' she, and theh in a spjendid emotion^; 
scene the secret is opt. On the night of 
Edward's death, W'hlle Phyllis wa^ nurs- 
' Jng him, he 'had sept toer to his safe to', 
get a little trinket. She had accidentally 
run' across hie will. Noticing' that it, 
was drawn in favor of some one whom 
ishe did not know, and smarting under 
the Indignity heaped upon her husband'i 
by his brothers, she ha<l destroyed th^ 
document, knowing that as next of kiin 
he would inherit a part of tlie property 
and thus be assured a competence. So' 
she has torn the will to bits and thrown,: 
the pieces into the river. , Ail this is i 
brought out with marveilpuB effect by 
the dramatist, and the act ends with 
the pialUa, broken Thaddeus departing' 
alone (or the family cuntiij'encs. 

la the third act the "thunderbolt" 
strikes. The Inupeounlous family have 
flKured out, amid much bickering and 
lll-leeling. lo a penny what each share 
JS when Thaddeus, dazed apd unnerved, 
enters tlie rouim and calls i^ halt to 
the iDroctiediln<»s. Ho rep'Sata Phyllis'.? 
story, hut substitutes hlls own name for 
fier's, ana aagumies hpr Kuilt. on« can, 
iSiiaRlnffl tha oohsternatlon amon«' tiio 
harpies which follows the disolosura'' 
But before tilielr bittery of inquiries— a' 
vprita'ole. Amei'icain ooltee "third de- 
2Tea"i'~Thaadieiu.<i's story breaks dowil. 
The man o,a tjip rack, %o- save hl^ wife, 
rtiakcS a pitiable s^n--™"-!^ ,ik.,.- i-. ,_-■ 



nia^fiuunruvn o «j **.t-«^..., . iicien is now 
'lA'.feSfloounoil,, lnaig.;iant but more Ixi- 
'oHtlea' than tho rest to be merciful to 
thfe repentant Phyllis, .wh'o is tacins 
loiiK innprisonment for oommittiftis a 
felony. iShall she take lagal action to 
.secure her risfhts to all the. pronert.v 
ancj^thiis expose Pliyllls? Or shad the 
smug James ci.mmit perjury by swear- 
ins for the family that Edwarfl. died 
intestate? It look^ like contbaund^ne; a 
fplony. so the lawyers withdraw from 
the case. Then Helen proposes that 
|thev all share fn<i nhare alifrfS' and cive 
a prrtion to a chariiy. The familv perk 
up kt the prflriop'.),!— at all except the 
phsiritah'" rtOTiation— and the curtain 
ffftl'K with ?lplpn nreparlns to wed ap 
jinterestima'' but not tOT holy young cu- 
j r3'1 1^ ' ■ 
I I3i>i»otli's Ileal, bat Trivial. 

In ciiaravi.er drawing and its attend- 
ant aids the play is iinnjense, but then 

;an thp ■ characters a-re 'trivial person- 
apes. Maybe they are caricatures cre- 
ated for lih2 sake of tie fl'P,rcs satire 
they launch .against a Class whlolLtOti: 
Plnefo an<3 Jones never sSRn it©' t&e of 
buhy-rag-erlnff. We bave nothjne tihS-t 
ex«Q.tly corresponds t<3 them in Amer- 

lida. Indeed, tiney rare the indices of 

i>Ejisland's inaul^-rity. In its episodes 
the piece is rea.1. almost to the life, but 

[the episodes, again, are triviail. They 

i amount to nothing Ip themselves. They 
form a mirror that reflects everv shade 
of mean natures with aoD'alline vivid- 
ness. 'Sim'Blv in this respect— as a re-; 
lentless ati;a(vsis of hTiimaii meanness— 

; "The Thunderbolt" i? undoubtedly clever. 
But it is b.v rto means a weat drama, 
and it is several degrees below Pinero's 
■best work. 

Hhe actinip:. especially of Phyllis, by 
Miss Ma.bel Hackney, and by the; 
protagonists of the various brothers 
and sisters, ds adminaible. GeoTse Alex^ 
ander .plavs Thaddeus as he has played 

' every other of his preceding roles, with 
no variation of his own personality but 
with much swaemess aiid emotional 
depth. The iweiak sioo't In the cast is 
Miss Stella Caanpbell as Helen Thorn- 
hill. She is a 'beautiful amateur and 
that is all. It will be ha.rd. hiswever;, 
In America to find a corapanv which' 
will get so thoroughly into the skins of 

itbe parts'. ' 
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His House in Order " Little Ap- 
preciated at tlie Tlieatre 
du Vaudeviiie. 



RESENT ENGLISH INVASION 

r 

The Comedia Says French Plays Must j 

i Be Very Stupid if the Tfieatres Have 1 

to Go to England fop bomei^,, i 



Special Cable to Thsj Nbw York Timbb> 
f L,01^£)ON, Oct; 10.— New YorK,,: In a 
vWay, gets even with Ijondon, which, 
tas'd rule, refuses to^apoefet Amertoan 
k>lays. English plays almost Invarlatily 
pail In Paris. Plnero'^s " His House In 
iOrdet," which wafl finally produced at 
j the Theatre du Vaudeville last week 

In a translation as " La Maison en 
fcrdre,'* Is the latest English play to 

receive no very warm weleottie. In 
iifaot, the day after Its production Mau- 
Irloe Donnay's " Patrons " was p«t In 
Rehearsal at the theatre and will ba 
fproduced there. 

I The Comedia says of the Plriero plajr: 
'''The French plays whloh the Vaude- 
;,vllle Intends to product must be very 
fflry and jrtupld when the watchful and 

intelligent Director of that theatif* 
•Cries famine and seeks comedy in HiJJS-ji 
jlajid. M. Porel is not Ignorant of 'pi*! 
I fact, either, that modern dramas wWelil 

' _ .,_^ ,... ^u .i«.s:ii 



is no good spending time discussing the 
piece, which should never have beenj 
produced here and which will not last; 
very long. The author Is said to takei 
for his motto the remark of one of his', 
characters, ' It is possible that my In- ' 
teUigence may not be of the first order. 
But Itjs Kood English Intelligence,'" • 
The Echo de Paris says: "If tlie' 
new piece at the Vaudeville only serves j 
to show MarthS Rfignier and Leraud) 
in new triumphs of acting the new 
British Importation will have served its 
purpose. Plnero paints far froin us.j 
We cannot conceive a family with' 
Puritan crudities like the Ri^geleys." ; 
The critic goes on to say that he i 
finds the first two acts dull, but .the : 
third act strong. ; \ 

At the ThSatre des Arts, , Paullna,| 
Chase atlll holds forth In Barrie's one-| 
act " Pantaloon," but now the little;! 
comedy is played at 9 before "Lej 
Grand Soir." For the first few nights 
the Barrie play followed the other at 
about 11:30, but its proper place is 
as a cUrtaln raiser. 
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Mr. Pinero's Second-Wife Comedy 
at the St. James's. 

,, ' London, February 3. ; 

Tlje undertone of Ironic laughter In Mr. Pi- 
nero's new play Is caugrht even In the title. "His I 
House in Order" records the experience of ai 
widower whose second wife Is so poor a house- ] 

^ keeper that he is impelled to depose her and 1 
to leave her at the mercy of his orderly first j 
wife's relations. This Is the flimsy expedleni by 1 
which Mr. Fllmer Jesson, a solemn, heartless, i 
tipneless'prig, as well as a wealthy member of 
Parliament, hopes to set^ his house in order as 
precise and as respectable as was known w;hen 
the lamented Annabel, of pious memory, ■ kept i 
everything in its place, had the meals on time ; 
! and was apparently an irreproachable hostess 
! arid helpmeet. The irbny is perceived at the 
close of the' third act, when there is a posthu- 
mous revelation that ttee first wife was a whited 
Sepulchre and that his house was full of un- 
cleapness and immorality when he fancied that 
It was in perfect erder. The title suits the 
; comedy iraore closely than "The Second Mrs. 
j JeSson" would have done, for there is a sharp 
i contrast between the play and "The Second Mr^- 
Tan'queray," In the earlier play the first wife 
was hardly more than a st6ne efflgy; in the 
newer work, though dead, she still speaketh In 
unceasing tributes from the Ridgeley faijiily to 
her virtues and graces, in the husband's gift of a 
; public park to the town as a memorljal of a use- 
ful and virtuous life, and in Irjitating sarcasms 
directed against hci' successor. It Is the flrgt 
Mrft, Je?sdn who makes the second one an im- 
j'pctssible wife until both the living and the dead 
areifoundout. and justice is done. . The change 
'in :niidtlve effected in the relations , of the two 
'wives produces a variant of the Tanquei^ay 
inei'ies ,of dramas so distinctive that the new 
' drama stands by Itself.. Nina, the poor parson's 
daughtei" And former governess, is mlaunder- 
Btood. ri«|ilected and degraded until the hideous 
truth Is Known about Annabel, and then she he- 



clever substitution for the usyal protracted ex- f 
planatlons at' second hand of relationships and ' 
occupations. A journalist, received by Mr. Fll- 
rner Jessoii^s private secretary, jots down In; a 
notebook the facts about the memorial park 
tvhich is to be presented to the town, and thia 
nanjesof the Inmates and visitors at Overbury , 
Towers who are to attend the .civic ceremony. 
The Ridgeleys— father, mother, son and daugh- 
ter— have settled down' In' this 'Midland coUhtty ' 
house to look after the saintly Annabel's hus- 
banil and to protect him against the inexperience 
j and shiftlessness of Njna, whom he has married 
most indiscreetly. The , interviewer does not 
learn this directly, but he may safely infer it 
from the contemptuous reference to the second 
wife as a person of no importance. She has 
been deposed, as speedily appears after a series 
of entrances and exits, because she is not or- 
derly and persists in smoking cigarettes and 
i playing with puppies In the drawing room; and 
[in her place reigns Annabel's sister, Geraldlne, 
who has restored order In the household and 
[usurped the right of giving directions to the 
I servants assigning rooms to guests and looking 
I after Derek, her little nephew. Among the 
I guests are Major Maurewarde, who is exces- 
jsively fond of the child; an4 Hilary Jesson, of 
1 th? British diplomatic service, who advises his 
! brother to adapt himself to the wif e',s deficiencies 
: and to be grateful for her goqd points, and flub- 
sequently hears hfer side of the story and sym- ; 
pathizes with her. The house Is indeed filled 
with Annabel worshippers, and the neglected 
wife is- snubbed, mocked, harried and Insulted. ' 
I The Bidgeleys are^^rrayed against her, and until j 
• tl^e diplomatist comes there is nobody to en- 
, courage, her. 

], There seems to be a fair beginning -for a com- 
i edy of intrigue, with an increasing intimacy be- } 
! tween the husband and the sister-in-law and a j 
f flirtation between the diplomatist and the' high- ' 
I, spirited wife; but, thia Is not what is on Mr. Pi- ' 
■^nero's^ cards. ~'" Indeed, little 'if~ianythlng is do-' 
I ing in the second act beyond a. complete exhi- 
bition of the Ridgeleys and two outbreaks of 
1 temper from the second Mrs. Jesson. Of talk 
there is almost as much as in Mr. Shaw's contro- 1 
I vereial revels' about everything under the sun. 
The. chief topics are the late Annabel and the 
' memorial park; and the pompous Sir Daniel 
Ridgeley agrees with his wife that a band stand ' 
1 would be un-English and unmistakably Contl- 
- ., Instructions from 



fold ,l)6r8 : Sir Daniel, voice their discontent with 
'anything so indecent as a female figure tn mar- 
Ible or bronze. The young wife flies out of the 
froom in a rage and speedily returns to beg 
ieverybody's pardon, '^hen she hears that An- 
nabel's boudoir,. which has been closed since h^ 
' death, has been allotted, not to her, but to little 
j Derek, she Is furious, with wrath and breaks out 
In hot rebellion. Let the neighbors and the 
newspapers say what they may, she will not ren- 
der tribute to Annabel by attending the official 
ceremqnles in the memorial park. So ends the 
second act, after the diplomatist has preached 
to dull ears the parable of the French cook who , 
'heard too much about the marvels of his prede- 
cessor and finally in despair blew up thg kitchen. 
; boiler. 

There has been no earnest drama yet, but it 
^Is coming; af^er Nina, unrepentant and defi- 
ant, has appeared in a rose pink costume among 
i the mourning Ridgeleya and refused to accom- 
pany her husband to the park. When thqy leave 
: her by herself an opportunity for throwing down 
and smashing the sacred image of Annabel 
! comes to her. liittle Derek has found under the , 
'floor in his mother's boudoir a reticule, a;nd| 
i when his back is turned Nina opens it and draws | 
out four faded letters from Major Maurewarde i 
to Annabel. From these it Is plain that the 
first Mrs. Jesson was an unfaithful wife, that i 
she had planned an elopement when she met her | 
death by a carriage accident, and that Derek , 
is Maurewarde's son. Vengeance Is now in the j 
[power of the slighted, injured second wife; but 
In a really thrilling scene she is disarmed by the 
eloquent plealdlng of the diplomatist, who per- 
suades her, as an act of mercy to the living and 
' the dead, to give up the letters and not to break 
silence. After this intensely dramatic duel 
comes the fourth act, in which the diplomatist 
.turns Maurewarde out of the house and. then 
reveals the secret to the husband after the re- 
turn from the ceremony in the park. What he 
had ' begged her not to do he does impulsively 
himself, after trying to Induce his obstinate 
'brother to treat his wife more affectionately and 
after witnessing her meekness and patience when 
affronted anew by the persecuting RIdgeleys. 
;After a fierce onslaught upon the least offensive 
of the priggish and sanctimonious relations of 
the first wife, he witnesses their expulsion from 
i' power and the reinstatement of the second Mrs. 
'Jesson as mistress of her own house. When the 
incriminating letter ■■■'- ^"~" ' ■ '.<--l 



Into each other's eyes. 

Mr. Pinero's play Is constructed with the maa- 
; tery^ of technique for which his best work is 
conspicuous. The' story Is deeply interesting, 
and Is told with directness and cumulative force. 
The comedy passages are fresh and sparkling; 
j. the treatment of the smug, snobbish, self- 
righteous Rldgeley family. Is frankly farcical 
rather than cynically satirical; and there Is 
: strenuous melodrama. In the third and fourth 
acts. The dlfSlomatisYB appeal to the injured 
j wife's Gon,si?(^ice: aii^^nagnanlmlty Is perhaps' 
\ more oOnvihclBg tharufhis own justlflcatlon for 
blurting out the Incrtminatlng secret g,fter he 
had sealed her lips. Indeed he was Imtiulslve 
rather than consistent, and flriall^.acteS'^rom a 
I rough sens© of justice for a persecuted woman, 
who had earned by noble, unselfish conduct de- 
I liverance from heartless hypocrites, who were 
; bringing virtue, charity and rtellgion^ into con- 
j tempt. There Is no problem in the play except 
1 the struggle of a, sorely tried, eixasperated wom- 
an to overcome her passion for resentment, whep 
an Irresistible weapon for executing vengeance 
' was in~her hpids. Her inefflciericjTrtr hbuSe-"i 
hold details explains her Reposition; conquest' 
; over self opens the way for' her reinstatement, 
I with ?uch chances of happiness as may be pos- 
sible with so stolid a husband., The first wife's 
guilt is kept in the background as the abstract 
cause by which a contrasting effect of regenera- 
tion of nature is produced in her successo*. It 
Is a fine pIay,^with a strong sense of character, 
and it reaches a much higher level of motive and , 
action than Is touched by Mr. Pinero's ordinary , 
stage traffic. It is most brilliantly enacted at the 1 
St. James's Theatre. Mr. George Alexander has 
never been more delightful than in the scenes 
requiring vivacity, playfulness and sympathy ^ 
as the diplomatist, nor more eloquent and per- j 
suaslve than in the impassioned appeals, for ; 
generosity and Justice. It Is one of his most 
notable Impersonations, and is finely matched 
by Miss Irene Vanbrugh's performance as Nina, , 
In which sullen discontent, hot-headed- rage, 
i righteous indignation, triumphant vlndictlveness 
' and noble self-saci!'lflce are successively de- 
' noted Mr. Lyall Swete's is the best caricature 
1 in the Ridgeley group; Mr. Herbert Waring does 
, what he can to mak» the narrow minded, cold 
i blooded husband tolerable; little Miss Hawkms i 
' is the best child perfotmer seen for many a day; { 
S-.i, „_„ Tveii taken. Altq- [ 
— I as a playwright J 
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'Pinero's Play, ''Mid-Channel" 
] at the Empire Theatre. 

I. ' New York au4ietiees, when they are 
Ipleased on first, nights, often betray a chlld- 
I'isih delight quite , worthy of pupils In a 
, kinaprgarten, hut wholly unlike tti6 expres- 
fsions of approval which might peasonaWy 
I be expected from grown and spphlBtioated 
(men and women. Monday night's audience 
i at the Empire Theatre, after the third act 
I ot Sir Arthur Pinero's new play, "Mld- 
^ C;hannel," made both itself and Miss Ethel 
; Bai-rymore appear ridiculous. The silly 
j'tauberance of the crowd took the custom- 
■ afy stupid form of a demand for a speech, 
.after it had kept Miss BarryrnorQ cljaajng- 
; bouquets *hich lodged furtlv^y under the 
furniture. The 6ffec^ of the proceeding was 
; grotesque. Did these clamprous persona 
;. realize, that they had been jfaslng at a. 
•work of art, at; a powerful and moving 
scene in a powerful and moving play, at 
actors who had preserved remarkably the 
illusiii^s created by a master dramatist? 
i The Jtiuslon could have been nothing to i 
these boisterous, even if glove(3, persons, j 
for :thcy proceeded to destroy It as soon] 
ias the cur^ln dropped. "Speech! Speech!" 
[they cried, as It anytlilng could be added 
, tb the aotinlf, or to Pinero's art, by a 
, "speech" f^om a popular actress. Yet they 
J giggled with glee while she ran about for 
ithe flowers which, when over the foot- 
lights, rolled under the chairs. And all the 
while jaiss Barrymore, rather exhausted by 
the strali? oi; the scene which had Just 
closed, was more In need of a few min- 
lutes' rest ere she changed for the next 
act tfian in ne*d of any such unsophlstl- 1 
icated demonstration of public favor. 1 

If the prosperity of a tale lies In the;j 
'heirej, how much more is the merit of ftj 
play a test of its audience? A master] 
palntlnjT is a master, painting still, al-| 
lthoug;h the museum be thronged with the J 
:duliest Intellects. J- ^'--- ^'^^. "■- .-:■•-'"-« 



f applied even stlffer epithets, according sSk 
j their Jack of capacity to . perceive ■ whatj 
j the drainajtlBt -^as driving at. Miss Barry- j 
JTnore had earned the applause which was I 
! lavished upon her. She had perf6rmed1 
I the most important and most difficult part' 
' that has ever come her way, and she had 
None so with very great crefllt; she had re- 
Ivealed talents hitherto unsuspected; taken 
fa forward stride hitherto considered beyoi^d! 
f her well known limitations. And at this 
[point It Is to be said that "Mid-Channel"' 
Ms a better play than New Tork had been 
i led to expect. Although the piece failed 
! In, London, there IS no good reason w: 
I tt ehould not succeed In. New York. 
! To be sure, Miss Ethel Barrymore Is not 
; Mis? Irene Vajibrugh, but It may be lor 
precisely thlS reason that the play will sue. 
ceed here. Miss Barrymore ' softens jjist 
what Mlss' Vanbrugh accentuated, the vui- j 
garisms of Zoe .Blundell; she deepens thai 
'shallows which Miss Vanbrugh heightened.*! 
'Possibjy Miss Vanbrugh at the St. James's' 
was more like the English type on which 
Pinerp insisted than is Miss Barrymore at' 
the'Smpire. A literal portrayal In America 
iO£ that ^ slangy, shallow, "smart" I^ftdon 
ype of Womaij might not be geiieraliy 
understooid here. And it is because this 
character is softened by Miss Barrymore, 
but not unduly softened, that the play Is 
IJkely to succeed with her instead of fail- 
ing, as it did with Miss Vanbrugh. In the 
Eujlpire Zoe'th^re are redeeming traits j in 
the 'St. James'^ Zoe there' was none. One 
ventures to say l^iat with Miss Barrymore 
Jthe play would iia.ve succeeded in London. 
tPraise more to the point cp.n scarcely ba 
[■given. 

f It is not Sir Arthur Pinero's business to 
[reform society; it may be his business to 
Sjshow society something of Its form and 
yiressure, its jjisslons. Its fqllies and fatal 
Ijih^llownes^, tjie ba<|t manijers. and, flutter- 1 
flhg.rilorais, the caddish cbpduct, the utter j 
j earthiness of some of its "smartest" and' 
r^gaj'est types.. Plnero has been engaged 
tishese rrikny years in holding the, English 
fwiiddle ciass, the upper middle class if you 
I will, and the lower fringes p( the arls?! ( 
ftocracy, up to the. scorn of the stage. If] 
[he has not improved "the morals or the! 
;■ manners of the social organism it is be- 1 
I cause he has not attempted an Impossi- 
fble task, for he . is ,not a dreamer; ha 
1 knows that if smart society is to be "Im- | 
{proved" Ihe iijiprovement must come from 
S within, not from beyond, the Individuals 
I that compose it. He is content with ex- 

,_ .ling weaknesses 

. ~,-,\,i .,. . > jsixs i,".a conducts his ex- I 



i i^mero presents life as he sees It. Tear^l 

ago he saw It differently, or, put It In an4 

other way, he then preferred to contera-| 

.plate and worjc with other fprms o( life.' 

.' He was ther^ among the sentltnentall-sts ; 

I he is now, and long has been, chief of thtej 
qooland smiling modernists^ depleting life 
without Ideals, dissecting folly with cruel 
faithfulness, slltflng' the mask of hypoc- 
risy and revealing the people of his world 
j as they are and as they know they are. 
f M you call Pinsro a pesslitiist He Will re- 
■ ply that h? lived so long with the optimists . 
I no. other end was possible. • • 

f. To his latest play, "Mid-Channel," lie 
i^Jias brought all his skill, all Ms mastery of 
fisojistructlon, all his vivid, biting, gleaning! 
I literary art; but he has also brought char-' 
I acters so, mean, so l!rivoIous. base, brutish, 
(Vorldly, that the result w-ould repel rather 
than attract the spectatot were the stage 
; presentation less admirable s-nd discreet. 
1 i"Mld-Channel" la a powerful plky. It Is as 
: candid aa Clyde. Fitch's "City," and as di- 
j reot in Its teaching. 

' There is one character for whom it is 
ppssible to feel a liking, a Mr. Peter Mot- 
tram, friend of the family, peacemaker, a 
, common-sense, charming, easy-going man, 
j a ,-Btock broking partner of Blundell, the 
jbi^tish. Jealous, maddening husband of the 
I play, . Mottram exudes advice, smooths 
Itioiibles and drops his "g's," the lattetl 
■after a "smart" fashion affected by cer 
tain of. tlieEngUshry of the hour. Mr..H. 
1 Reeves Smith p^ays ,ihis part, and playS, it 
[admirably. In his endeavor to reooiil"' 
^Mr. and Mrs. piundell, who have "got^i 
I each other's nerves" ?nd are talking iJiii 
1 vorce, Mottram counsels his friends to 
t patience; they are In mid-channel, the 
i course will, soon be smoother. Their ex- 
j.perience; he avers, is common to marriage. 
; "MldJChannel," he says. "It's halfway 
1 "between Folkestone and Boulogne. 
there's a shoal. . We. call it thq 
Bldge. . . . I've crossed It on a score' 
! of the finest ' day.i of the year. . . .j 
I Kverythlng'8 looked as enticln' as ft couldj 
' be;' but we've neared the Ridge — mid-:', 
: Channel— I've begun to feel fidgety, rest-j 
lesfe, out of sorts — hatin' myself and hatiii' 
nie man who's been sharin' my cabin with 
nie. But the sensation hasn't lasted long. 
. ■' . .■ No; gradually the beastly motion' 
ha'8 died down, and in a quarter of an 
hour' or so I've found myself pacin' thfe' 
fdeck again, arm-in-arm with the travellin' 
■companion I've been' positively loathln' a, 
•ff^'w minutes earlier." 
' .!When the play onnns the Rlundoll.'? .hnv, 



union. It is perhaps a purpose pi Pinero's 
to proclaim that the fruit of such^ a child- 
less marriage is woe. But he does not in- 
sist overmuch upon this. He, or another, 
dramiatist, might show that the fruit of 
■-•hlldful marriage is too Qften woe.' Zoe 
(ell's, her husband, "Our marriage was 
doomed from the . moment we agreed that ' 
we, would' never be encumljered in our 
farcer with any brats of children." But' 
capricious as she Is, hysterical, neurotic, i 
slangy, she has a notion that she Is fond'i 
of "IdddieS." She is going for the seventh I 
time to St. Martin's Theatre to see. a play 
,4or.,. kiddies--obviou8ly "Peter Pan." 

"The stca'y's of no account," she .says; 
'It's the kiddies, The man who wrote the 
nvhlng must fie awfully fond of children. I| 
(fwonder whether he" has any llttre Tins.'^Tr' 
he hasn't it's of no consequence to him;' 
he can imagine them. What a jolly .gHt!J 
Fancy! To have the power of Imagining i 
phildren— bringing them to life! Just l?y 
shutting the door, and sitting down at your 
writing table, and saying to your brain, ! 
'Now, then, I'm ready for them!' — - 

What she would do with them Jf she ' 
had them )s quite another matter. What 
'Peter Mottram has to say to Blundejl on 
jthe thenie of marriage is also quite an- 
^ other matter. Bluhdell reminds his philo- J 
Ssophical friend that advice about marriage ' 
would be worth more if it did not come i 
from a bachelor. 

"Oh," a,nswers Peter, "that won't wash! 
When a man's ^uffierln' from gout in the 
t6e he ddesn't stipulate that his M. D- i 
shall be writhlri' from the same ailment." 
But the BlundellB are too far apart to 
And bfeneflt In Peter Mottram's homilies 
abeut the mid-Channel experiences which 
come to almost all married pairs. They were 
Jn love at the beginning of the voyage, but 
they have drifted apart, they have devel- 
oped grievances, and the most grievous 
parts 'of their natures. They dftn't see 
things in the same way, they don't bal- 
ance each other, fhey don't quite know 
each other. Vhen they were unknown in; 
the smart world, when they were com- 
paratively poof, they were happy. Fort- 
une and fashion have distorted their lives. 
Blundell has no' time for anything but 
money making; his wife has nothing to 
do but to be pretty, to be "smart" and to 
flirt with "tame robins." There Is, how- 
ever, time for misunderstandings and 
iqu3.rrels, and In these exercises the pros- 
perous Blundells too often Indulge. Friend 
Peter tries tho arts of persuasion. Be pa- 
: :. ,7Ut of tlie rough 



'tore; nay, with greater bitterness than ever 
before, and Blundell thrashes out of the 
f house, not to return. His wife, Zoe, goes 
ito Italy. Blundell sblaoes himself with! 
[the charms of a Mrs. Ahnerley, who Is not 
|Only no better, but Is decidedly worse, than 
|she should be; and Zoe gives herself to 
I^onard Ferris, as thoroughgoing a cad 
Jafi tlte stage has seen. Hitherto he was 
'One of Zoe'B "tAm6 robins." There were' 
jsevetral tame robins, but this one Is now" 
]| permitted to do more than eat out of the 
I hand. 

jjBLZoe becomes disgusted with herself and 
Harris. Blundell becomes disgusted with 
'hlmSelf and Mrs., Aanerly. Jeter Mottram 
l' undertakes to reunite the husband and 
Ijwlfe. They are really fond of each other,! 
lit seems, and always have been fond of 
• each Ql;her, But— well, they were In Mldj- 
(i Channel. "Why not pick up the pieces?" 
, says Peter MottraiH:— 
i "Oh, the family china is In a good many 
' fragments, I admit. But there are the 
fragments, lyln' on -the carpet. ... Go 
' Into the homes of thfee-flfths of the mar- 
ried people yqu know— I know— and you'll 
0nd some Imposin' specimens of porcelain 
that won't bear Inspeotln' very narrowly. 
. . . Only yesterday afternoon I was call- 
In' at a house In— never mind the district. 
I was wanderlnl around the drawln' room 
lookln' at the brlo-a-brac, and there, on a 
i Xiouia Quatorze console table, were as 
handsome » pair of old Chinese jars— gen- 
j ulne Mings— as ever I'd met with. Such a , 
rsooperb glaze they've got, such depths o' j 
I color! They appear to be priceless, perfect, j 

jtlU you examine 'em closely; and then! 1 

f'My dear Zoe, they're cracked; they've both 
1, had a nasty knock at some time or an- 
; other; they're scai-red shockin'ly with rivets 
and cement. . . . Ain't it wiser to repair 
I the broken china, rather than chuck the 
^blts Into the dustbin?" 
. One of the "bits" Is Miss Ethel Plerpont, 
i a girl who becomes engaged to I^eonard 
Ferris. There Is a poignant, pitiful scene 
Lbetween Zoe and Blundell, the husband) 
■confessing to the wife who forgrlves him, ' 
■ the wife confessing to the husband who 
Edoes hot forgive. Blundell rages like a 
Fcave man and past? tlie woman from him. 
I His sin was venial, hers mortal. It Is the ; 
[man's right to be forglveo, the woman's i 
duty to pay the jienalty. Like a man, this. 
j Now there must bo dlvprce. Zoe must dl- 
! vorce him and marry , the unspeakable 
Ferris. But Zoe learns that Ferris is 
I plighted to the girl Ethel. And then comes 
[ another strong scene, a' scene between the J 



is dead. For once ■ a dramatist has killed 
the right person. 

Sin In this play bi-ings its punishment to' 
-, ea.ch sinner. Let those affrighted fojk who 
•will charge "Mid-Channel" with the gross- 
ness It does not possess ask why New 
York, which poured fortunes upon "The 
ffEaslest Way" and "The Blue Mouse," 
f should shrink from Plnero's' latest play. 
! They cannot answer. For this play, though 
(pitiless, ejcpounds the moral law without I 
I' preaching. Its characters pay their penal-! 
f ties. Death, remorse, torture of spirit, are 
'■ the portions of the offenders 'against moral 
living. Plnero shows this here with a | 
force which cannot be evaded. Spectators 
who do not see this can see nothing. ' 

ConBeming Miss Barrymore's acting, 
j nothing need be, added this morning' to 
I what has Just been said. Concerning that 
of Mr. H. Keeves-Smith, let It be written 
I thalt a more polished impersonation, gj-aced 
^Tylth a more delicious personal charm and 
'a sunny, wise sincerity, cannot be imag- 
ined. It was quite a perfect work. Next 
comes Mrl Eric Maturin as the cad, Fer- 
ris. Mr. Maturln's study here was so true 
that his Ferris is tlie most objectionable 
young man one has seen in the theatre, un- 
j less exception be made in ' favor o£ TuUy 
[Marshall's drug flend in "The City." 
llljaturln has no such dramatic moments, 
[but his performance is faithful to the 
; least detail. His Ferris fs a creature xles- 
I tined for kicks and horsewhips', if justice 
(had Its way. 

[ Mr. Charles Dalton is quite believable as:! 
, the blundering, selfish, hulking Blundell. 
|A;*d Miss Nina Sevening' entirely con- 
ryincing as the Annerly woman, a daintier^ 
[type ot the destroying- enchantress than the 'i 
'^tage usually provides. 

'And there is this, to be said: Throughout | 
the play, at every instant, the power of 
Pinero is felt.. Against the play as it is 
given In New' York one is not disposed to 
send those shsjfts of contumely which were 
aimed at It' tn Ixlndon. Something lias 
been gained here. Is it altogether ' the ao- J 
qulsltion of Miss Barrympre? A. W. 

CAST OF "MID-CHANNEL." 

Theodore Blundell .....i. .Charles Dalton 

The' Hon. Peter Mottram H. Reeves Smith 

f l,eona.rd Ferris Eric Maturin 

'"Warreh Charles 'Wright 

kCole Edwin Arnoi* 

Hideout ,-...; A. ilomaine Callander 

f Upholsterers..... T. Russell and J.' Kelly 

\ Zoe Blundell Ethel Barrymore 

[Mrs. Plerpont.. ■ Phoebe Covne 

'Ethel Plerpont....;. Louise' Rutter 

1 Mrs. Annerly Nina Seveadng:. 

' Marianne Thurber, 
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[ SJr Arthur W. Plnero has long Ijeen an I 
bcldiawledged master of theatrical tecb-| 
tiiaue and in his latest plajv "Mid-ChaA-l 
itiel," which was produced in the Empird 
.Theatre last evening, h© shows that hls^ 
(hand has not lost its cunning. He ha^' 
eeldoQ, it ever, furnished a more striking' 
example of dexterous, compact, and neat- j 
!l7 finiehed dramatic construction, a piece 
j|$n which the premises and personages ot 
fjthe story werOv Introduced more Ingenious- 
. ly, in which the action moved more swift- 1 
17. smoothlyy and logically to climax andi 
catastrophe, or the characters engaged 
: Were more true to their several types. 
Atoreover, it rings with a deeper and fuller 
|no'te of conviction end purpose than is 
[perceptible in most Ot his later worlis.i 
! strongly tinged as it is with the old! 
jfainlliar cynUsal spirit, and it is this toucbi 
jTof conviction that constitutes at once it4 
igirongest plea in justification and its chief 
fperil. Briefly, it is a tale o^ domestic! 
liwrock, of miatrimonlal incompatibility, mu^^ 
itual recriminations, infidelity, ruin, and 
jdiSath. It is a sordid, common tragedy,! 
(related with unflinching and sometimes 
'needless veracity, often repellent in ItSJ 
i^tmospbere of crude emotion and selfish] 
vulgarity, and yet gripping the interest 
With the steady march of events tpward 
(the final disaster. And the lesson en- 
' forced is that, in the case ot a man and 
Woman, tied together through the years, 
without aqy strong bond of intellectual, 
sentimental, or moral union to keep them 
^ptj-aight, the deliberate avoidance of par- 
ental responsibilities is bound to result in 
^ome such calamity, 

^ When the curtain rises the fact is revealed. 
Jla the course of conversation, that Mr. and 
Mrs, Theodore BJuri'Jpi! am leadlnc: a cat! 



eelveB as .they please. But neltber has any;',' 
taste or occupation In common. After four- 
teen years o£ wedded life tbey are hope-' 
I'lessly antipathetic. He Is ' coarse, duH»| 
'Animalistic, irritable, dictatorial. She is 
Pfarlghter, more sensible of the void in herj 
mfe, but not much more refined or Intellect-'j 
tual. Neither can longer entertain or endure 
Jthe othei, and the quartels between them 
^re dally more frequent and more violent. 
I The wife, Zoe, ee^ks relief in the society of 
jbachelor male friends, whom she' calls her 
Ttame jfobins," and with whom she passes 
flfnost of hex wakin^g hours. One of these, the ] 
iHon. Peter Mottram, after a more than,*- 
$tb'ommo'i;ly violent row between the Ill-mat-^ 
^d.palr, brings abo^t a temporary reconcil-, 
elation between them, and, In suggesting a^ 
''trip to Paris, re»ds them a parable. Hej 
•^ays that midway between Folkstone and,! 
(Boulogne, in the British Channel, ia a reed 
mhereoa the waters are always troubled,! 
;4iowever palm .thay may bo on either side' 
JDf it. There Is a eimilarly rough spot,' he' 
s'^dds, in the married life of many persons,' 
*whlch. if onqe negotiated successfully, is not 
|,^lkely to recur. It is tbe matrimonial "nild- 
I channel," and be assures them of future 
peace If they cross it together. Both ac- 1 
I cept the symbol sympathetically, and begin 
Ijto discuss their Continental trip. But The- 
"odorp wishes ttf go to one hotel and ?oe i 
to another, and & furious row ensues, which] 
'results In the lady consigning her husband 
to the Infernal regions ^nd rushing from 
[(the room in a. towering passion, 
' In the second act, six months later. Zoe 
i^s once more In her old home. She Is ac- : 
icompanied by one of her robins, Leonard; 
[Ferris, a rich young "detrimental," who, it 
[appears, followed her to Italy, when she '■ 
I fled tram her husband, an^ has been play- > 
jing the part of lap-dog ever since. It is ' 
soon evident that they have a guilty secret I 
jto conceal, and that Zoe is already sorry! 
•^or her misstep. Peter Mottram urges ' 
iher to try to make pe^ce with her hus-J 
Kband, but the latter has been flaunting 
pbout London with the notorious Mrs. An-i 
Bnerly, and Zoe will not listen. But pres-J 
[iently she learns, from the girl herself , that 
LFerris is already engaged to Ethel Pler-^ 
■"'" — '" '-" "--^ ■' — '-d the fact, j 
-..--. „,.-.,,, .-,-..-,,,„ ,,_y T„„ ..-.rfldy'of her! 
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^Splendid Performance of Diffi- 
cult Role in Pinero's 
" Mid-Channel." 



PLAY OF GREAT POWER 



n Which, However, Sordid Types and 

Dishearfening Story Produce 

Depressing Effect. 



Arthur Plnero. Empire Theatre. 

Theodore Blimdell Charles Dalton 

The Hon. Peter Mottram H. Seeves Smith 

Leonard Ferris > ■ . Slrlc Maturln 

"Warren Charles Wright 

Cole Edwin Arnold 

Kldeout A. Romalne Callender 

Upholsterers p-fKlfly 

Mrs. Plerpont Phoebe'coyne 

Ethel Plerpont Louise Rutter 

Mrs. Annerly Nina Bevenlng 

|Lena ,.. Marianne Thurber 

j Most people, one Imagines, will call 
I" Mid-Channel " a dreadful play. And In 
sa sense It Is. It deals with dreadful peo- 
!ple— vulgar, common, blatantly offensive 
ttypes, most of them, or if not that by 
iaatUre, certainly by circumstances, expe-> 
Hence, association. Somewhere- toiwar^ 
the end Zoe Blundell, discounting tho 
supposed Importance of the middle-point;; 
;in her husband's life and hers, remark^ 
'that they were foredoomed to failure 
Strom the start. It might have been other- 
wise If there had been children. If there 
had, God help them Is the Involuntary 
thought that comes to mind. Doubtless,' 
however, this is the moral of Sir Arthur 
Pinero's tale. With a common Interest. 
such as a child might be, to. take the 
j^pl^cB . of the flagging interests of later 
life, to fill In the gaps when breakfast 
if,ndL dinner together have become ^n^ old 
;,oid story— as an, old, ol .,T«S!S7i -"^ ■ 



Hete, at ftny rate, the, point Is open to' 
debate. Somehow as we saw them orij 
the stage last nieht, with all their im-i 
perfections on their heads, our sym- 
pathy went out to those children theyl 
aldn'^t haVe. What an awful mess it| 
would have meant for them! ; 

7 Mr. Pinero, as usual, has written deftlyj 
*nd directly, he has drawn what appea?' 
to be amazingly lifelike people— lifelike, 
jthat Is for the conditions that surround 
tthem— -and he has wrought his tangle with 
fiplendid skill, so that you are interested 
In the story, though you hate It all the 
while, and long for a chknge of air. / 

•' Bye and bye 1' will bum some pastlles," 
iremarks Blundell, at one stage in the pro- 
ceedings, and you softly ejaculate: " Yes, 
do! " Adding a mental injunction per- 
Jiaps about throwing the window open, , 
:For "Mid-Channel," as most readers' 
know by now, has not the slightest rela- 
tion to things nautical, with cool seaj 
Weezes and ozone, as suggested In Its title, 
[Which comes from the remarks of the 
iHon. Peter Mottram, «.bout the ohly de-i 
l^ent person. In t|i6 jSleCe— that, too, in 
Bpite of his propensity for long speeches in', 
the form of parable. 

One of these iiarp.bles— and herein lies! 
the A|)pllcatlon— relates to a reef midway' 
Between Folkstone and, Boulogne, over, 
■*fhlQH the sea, however sroooth elsewhere, 
is always tfoublefl. At that Jiolnt, how-' 
ever comfortable you may have been 
elsewhere, you are sure to feel unpleis' 
ant, and however companionable you may 
have been, you are ^ure to be idisagree- 
able. So, he points out, there Is 'a mld- 
channel point In marriage. Once safely 
over that, all inay yet hb well. But how 
to get over safely— that's the question. 
J'or the Blundells the reef means shlp- 
.wi«ek. -' :\ ' 

. After all, barring their naturally liln- 
fjileaisant dispositions,, their problem is not; 
exactly iwhat may be called unique; They 
are siin|ily bored to death with one an- 
other. That, in some sense. Is the strengthi. 
of Mr. Plnero's ^tory. That is probably 
why gome laughed rather half-heartedly 
(shamefacedly, could one have noticed) 
at things over Which they might well have 
wept. A'nd that, of course, is the tragedy 
of the tolay which makes it well-nigh un- 
endurable. It begins In sordid quarrels^ 
it passes Into shaihefumess, and ends in; 
ae-Bth. ,'.\:'0- ' 

Theodore Blundell is middle aged; Zoe, 
Itls wife. Is Just rounding 37. They have 
been married thirteen years, are very 
wealthy, and though somewhere in their 
hearts lov^fi is supposed to lodge, they 
}iM.Sf, gifW'Wt more and more apart. She 
Mffid tliit he is neglectful of her; he, 
finds her petulant, restless, eager fori 
ebango and excitement. To her it seem|J 
that things might have been different if 
tliey were not childless. But it hadi 
been Mr. Blundell's desire, expressed aV 
the timp of their iHarriage, that there 
Bhould be no children to "Incumber"; 
theai. So here tljey are, a miserable,' 
ragging couple, ready to fly apart when, 
the convenient opportunity arrives. Andji 
of course it does. Theodore take's a flat: 
In Cavendish SqiJare, consoles himself with! 
B. certain Mrs. Annerly, and takes to! 
drih. 'ZoS gseS to Italy for a change, 
I ja »«at y.ir f .onnnr/l ITprris, one Of herj 
: ■■--,-. ■-.-■.-,_-; - ::=:;:-c;3dly harmlessa 
I <'^,,-.: „ -«)„ r..;,«i.i«j -s, ,!,?as> aave been dane-J 



and he contrives to so insult the woman h#i 
jhaa wronged that. In a paroxysm of rage;l 
Ighe pei"sopaUy . assalft him, and vows that] 
jBhe wijl nevet see him mqre. | 

Thft experience Inclines her to pay heed; 
,ta the advice of Mottram and make over-j 
tureS to h^r husband. The latter Is already) 
j heartily slok of Mrs. Annerly, her S6lflsh^i 
tness and rapacity, and has already brokeilj 
[with her— after an exceedingly cynical and' 
Unpleasant scene — when the diplomatic go-j 
; between Mottram enters to resume nego-j 
itlatlous. Theodore, disgusted with himself,'] 
'^e.n6. believing in his wife's essential recti-] 
|tude, is ready to come to terms when Zo^| 
^•rri^fe's, arid the pair agree to make peaee'j 
' on the uif derstanding that all bygones shall \ 
jbe bygones. But Zoe, after hearing her 
'husband's' frank confession of the Annerly 
[episode, refuses to receive him in any other 
light than that of a friend, whereupon he 
iinsists upon knowing'the whole truth about 
I'erris, and finally forces her to admit her 
own guilt. Upon this he, frenaied with 
writth and shane, rejects all overtures: 
whereupoji ste. In the most pathetic passage 
1 of the play, begs him to remeniber that 
'k, was he, who, in denyingjfcB her from the 
first the right of mptheimaSi had deprived 
her of reBpbnslbllitles ^E exposed her to 
the temptations which had been her ruin. 
After this the p^y prpoeeds rapidly to it' 
tragic end. Zoe, in a last effort to save her • 
iSelt, appeals to Ferris to marry her, only 
to be told that he has already engaged 
[himself to Ethel Plerpont, in accordance, 
as he supposed, with her desire. But, says 
i:l}ie miserable lUtle cad, he can, he sup- 
J>o8e8, get out of that entanglement some- 
Jiiow. Zoe, however, will not listen to 
ihis. Her heart is broken. With' 
out being & bad woman, she has, shp 
eaye, come to utter smash, end cannot no\y 
retrieve herself. When her hustand and' 
^Mottram arrive to exact iustloe from Fer-j 
rU she leaps from n, lofty window and soi 
■dies. 1 

Except for occasional flashes of cynical! 
'wit, the whole air of this piece Is one of; 
alHJOSt unmitigated depression. The stoi-yj 
deals with sordid, uninspiring, and grossi 
material with unrelenting realism. It is| 
ft Boctel study In the Ibsenian mood andj 
manper. But the dramatic power of It isj 
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■WheWier the same moral might ngt bave 
tbeeri eritorced 'witli equal vigor and less 
[odious and repellent detail is a question 
jthat need not now be arguedi This, like 
|some other works by the- same author,'| 
peaves a disagreeable flavor behind It, but* 
pinllke some of them it is not written for : 
[the Bake of the sensation only. It has ag 
message and delivers it Tyith a directness 
(and a poignancy of illustration seldom? 
found in modern dr^ma. Whether it was 
necessary to emphasize it with all the! 
pviolence employed at the Empire Theatrei 
'last evening, may be doubted. A little 
|more discretion on the part of the leading] 
'actors might have Increased the effpot. Mr/ 
(Charles Dalton, for instance, made the? 
[stock broker, Blundell, a creature of such 
t'Coarse structure that It was not easy to 
[comprehend how his wife could have toler- ! 
lated him for fourteen years. And Miss 
Barrymore might have been more Impres- , 
sive if she had put a little more restraint) 
upon herself. But she has never before; 
exhibited such emotional power as she did ; 
last night. She won applause by the vigor, 
of Her assault upon Ferris and the whole- 1 
heartedness with which she engaged in her 
jduels of abuse witli her husband, but her^ 
Ibest acting was done in her mijder Ino-j 
Iments, and Wspedally In her tearful appeal: 
to Blundell and her last mournful utter- 1 
lances before suicide. Her expression of' 
feeling was on these occasions deep audi 
Sincere. It Is a great pity that she has 
iiever learned to speak clearly. Or with! 
proper emphasis. Or With any variety ot> 
'intonation. But her performance last eve- 
jhlng shows a very definite advance In herl 
'dramatic powers. Mr. Eric Maturin en- '. 
acted the abominable little Ferris with not-' 
fable realism, and Mr. H. Reeves Smith, an 
texcellent comedian, . played the part of the 
mutual friend, Mottram-^ character that 
•■might have been devised for John Hare 
; — With admirable finish and point, although, 
he somewhat overdid the business of omlt- 
itlng all his final "gs." Even an English 
r"Hon." — speaking as well as he does other- 
wise — ^would probably sound one occasiona;)|i: 
|iy, if only by accident. All the minor part? 
were in fairly good hands, but the per- 

'- «■- calledr brilliant. 

Itself is prob- 



It will appear rralculowfl. But it is a pow- 
erful and thoughtful drama tor all that— 
and it is not, it may be well to add, Iti- 
tended for the nursery. 



to give It netve and blood, as Miss Barry- 
more did last night, and did so splendidly 
a» to take a new place on a stage which 
ehe has long adorned. 
'But In. this, the firat Ajnerlcan-produo^ 
■HraToi the playC MrT PlneroTias a general 
treprssentatfon whloh seems to da him 
complete justice. Mr. Dalton, certainly, 
shows ^forth the brute side of Blundeli, 
.but he does not fall to show a lighter 
:Blde, not enough, perhaps, to take the 
'sympathy from Zoe, which presumably 
1B what Mr. Plnero wants, but something 
Jto humanize him in spite of his general 
:ugllness of disposition. And It would be 
difficult to imagine a more unpleasant 
cub than Mr. Eric Maturin makes of the 
snivelling " tame robin "—for this one cer- 
tainly does snivel, one proof, at leasL 
that he doesn't belong to the species In 
which Zoe sees fit to class him. The 
friend of the parables is very easily, 
jgracefuUy, and naturally played by H. 
"teeves-Smith, and a very clever sketch 
if baby-faoed wickedness is contributed 
ly WAa. Severing. Louise Butter and 
M:aris,n!i|p.»iirber play lesser parts very 



rrlend, the Hon. Peter Mottram, the man 

of the parables, brings the pair together. 

Theodore makes a clean breast of his sins 

and la forgiven, but when ZoB on her part 

makes confession also, the brute in the 

j«nan flares Up. All he can think of Is- 

Mhat she and Ferris have now quarreled, 

I that the man has "chucked her," and 

that she now oomes to him for consolai:^ 

tlon. But he doesn't want the other's 

leavings." He la willing, however, tol 

arrange for a divorce if she will iret Fer-j 

,rlg to take her back. ~Upoh that she pro-'l 

ceeds to her " lover's " flat, only to meet , 

with even greater brutality than she has 

had from her husband, it Is this fellow I 

'Feri-ls, Indeed, who leaves the wprst 

taste of all. Having promptly engaged 

htoself to. another woman during ZoS's 

absence, he new covers her with Insults. J 

No WoTider thbt she decides to end It all,] 

which She does by throwing herself— or 

£alIlnB--jfrom a balcony. j 

If thajffi Is one defect in the play, as a 

JJay, « is that It is all pitched too., 
tron«5\in oji« key. One longs for some 
rellelTflr a hlgh-Ught in the shadow, a. 
Veripfeool thing artistically, by the way,| 
ajajee even a shadow seems deeper liy tljftj 
^sanstrast. But save for the occasional' 
;t>tijaenc9 of the philosophizing Mottram,] 
the most appealing as he is the very leastl 
original of the figures (in fact he is morel 
than half-brother to Coley Drummle and | 
his line) It Is all in dull drab and ^ray. j 
ettierges now an actress of very exoeptlon^j 
al variety and brilliancy. | 

It may he truthfully said that on thisJ 
occasion Interest In Sir Arthur Pinero'sH 
latest play wks somewhat less acutef 
than in the return of Ethel BarrymoreJ 
,.to the stage, nor was It surprising thata 
the plaudits for this favorite actressj 
should exceed any that have been heard l 
for some time. And happily Miss Barry-j 
more'a performance of a most complex! 
and trying reie subsequently justified the! 
warmth of tliis welcome. It has not In-1 
frequ^tly been pointed out In these col,-J 
umns that this actress, contrary to somaj 
fooHsh notions on the subject, has Vastly'! 
more to recommend her than the delightl 
of a most engaging personality. Her af-i 
tlstic growth has been steady, and sheJ 
•merges jm actress of very exceptional! 
variety ana brilliancy. J 

I Her art. like her figure, has roundeil! 
out, and both show marked Improvement.^ 
Her Zoe Blundell has sparkle and charni| 
the charm of the old .young Ethel Barry* 
more, combined with a nervous Intensity^ 
a fire, a pathos, which, though it may, 
have been latent, has not been called 
forth before. Once only, at the end of 
the third act, In the flare of a quick re- 
tort arid a hurried exit, there seemed noti 
to be the directness nor the fullness of 
the passion one might have asked, but in 
a moment like this the slightest mishaa 
of an opening night may reduce effect. 
And her performance elsewhere was so 
BatlBfylng, so charged with meaning, soi 
'Illuminative of the woman, her hearts) 
Jwearlness and ill-driven efforts for relief,? 
;her enforced vulgarity of speech, her' 
i«lternate tender hopefulness and disiUu- 
Bloned wretchedness, as to give warm, 
pulsating life to the figure that the play- 
wright drew. For this much, at least,! 
even the best of playwrights must de-, 

fend upon the acti-ess. His the muscle, 1 
one. and sinew in the character— her nart 



